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UB The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a double page of humorous 

SKETCHES AT A SPELLING BEE, 
an engraving of the “ Big Ben” of Westminster, 
anda variely of interesting reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


TURN OR BURN, 

ECENT events, culminating in the crime 
if and disgrace of the Secretary of War, 
the return of our minister in England un- 
der a charge of swindling, and the dec- 
laration of the Attorney-General that he 
has “ascertained” the private secretary of 
the President to be a thief of private pa- 
pers, leave no sensible Republican in doubt 
that there is but one way in which Repub- 
lican success can be assured in the Presi- 
dential election of this year. That way 
lies in a radical and thorough change of the 
spirit gnd character and tone of administra- 
tion. It is puerile to say that Mr. BELKNAP 
is only an individual, and that a party 
should not be held responsible for the con- 
duct and character of all who choose to act 
with it. Onur government is one of parties, 
and the party in power can not evade its 
responsibility. What is the value of party 
principles and professions if the men trusted 
to put them into practice are unfaithful or 
dishonest? Can the Republican party, for 
instance, claim to be a party of civil service 
reform merely because at its last National 
Convention it declared for it in the most 
unreserved terms, but when it had gained 
power contemptuously discarded it? Or 
can the Democratic party claim to be in 
any sense the party of hard money, what- 
ever it may say in New York or elsewhere, 
while its majority in the House shivers and 
yields to the rag champions? ‘The truth is 
undeniable that ten years ago the Repub- 
Jican party had the fairest opportunity that 
was ever offered to a political organization. 
Is it any less true that this year its only 
chance of success lies in its power to per- 
suade the country that it is not hopelessly 
corrupt ? 

The President must bear his share of the 
responsibility for this lamentable result. 
The very fact that his administration has 
been peculiarly a personal governnient— 
that he has regarded his office as a reward 
given to him for his great services, and not 
as a trust to be administered for the com- 
mon welfare—exposes him to stronger con- 
demnation. He has forgotten the great 
truth which JEFFERSON stated to AARON 
Burr, “that in a government like ours it 
was flecessary to embrace in its adminis- 
tration as great a mass of public confidence 
as possible by employing those who had a 
character with the public of their own, and 
not merely a secondary one through the 
Executive.” It is undeniable that he has 
maintained the most intimate relations with 
men who were not generally respected, and 
that the plainer the reasons of the disre- 
spect became, the closer he has clung to 
them. With conspicuous exceptions, the 
better element of the party has regretfully 





withdrawn from a warm and confident sup- 
port of his Administration. The counte- 
nance of men so justly honored and emi- 
nent as Mr. Fisn, Judge Hoar, and Mr. 
Bristow has only served to mark more 
forcibly the breach that has silently and 
surely divided Republicans. And the Presi- | 
dent’s hope of securing a third nomination 
a hope upon his part and a design upon 
that of his closest and most intimate sup- 
porters, of which our information leaves us 
in no doubt whatever—was instantly resist- 
ed by the truly patriotic part of the party | 
as dangerous to the best interests of the 
country. 
Yet all this, as we believe, has been whol- 
Jy without ill intent, and is due to ignorance, 
a mistaken view of his position, of the du- 
ties of personal friendship, and of political 
responsibility. The President has had a sin- 
cerely patriotic desire to do his duty, but 
his conception of it has been confused and 
obscure. His appointment of a mere per- 
sonal friend like Mr. Borie as Secretary of 
the Navy, and his naive request to Congress 
_ to alter the law so that Mr. Srewart might | 


be Secretary of the Treasury, were the con- 
sequence of his entire ignorance of politics 
and public men and the relations of public 
affairs, but were also the evidence of his sin- 
cere wish to do the best that he could do in 
a new and strange post by surrounding him- 
self with men whom at least he personally 
knew. Mr. Borie did not wish to accept 
the appointment, but the President put him 
upon his friendship, and asked him not to 
desert him when he needed the support of 
those whom he knew. Nor must it be for- 
gotten by those who condemn, and properly 
condemn, personal government, that when 
the President yielded to political usage, and 
nominated Mr. BOUTWELL, a well-known and 
trusted Republican, to the Treasury, he was 
condemned for surrendering to the politi- 
cians, although at that very time Mr. Fisn, 
Judge Hoar, and General Cox were mem- 
bers of his cabinet. It is this good purpose, 
of which there are constant indications—the 
permanent one being the presence of Mr. 
Fis at the head of the cabinet, and the 
steady friendship of men like Judge Hoar— 
which made Mr. SUMNER’s unqualified de- 
nunciations of the President essentially un- 
just, and which has made those who had 
personal knowledge of him unwilling to join 
the undiscriminating cry against him. We 
have known him to be the victim of a delib- 
erate lie, widely and rancorously repeated, 
and when urged to authorize a denial, quiet- 
ly replying that for every lie denied, a dozen 
fresh ones would be invented. Hints have 
been whispered against his personal probi- 
ty, but it has never been successfully assail- 
ed. If any thing could have been proved, 
it would have been proved long ago. The 
President is an intense partisan, and slow 
to believe evil of his political or personal 
friends. But it is notorious that his friend- 
ship with M‘DONALD and SHEPHERD, his res- 
toration of BaBCOCK to his position of private 
secretary after his trial, and his retention of 
General SCHENCK in London after so for- 
bearing a friend as the Secretary of State 
admitted that he had done things inconsist- 
ent with his position as minister, have sore- 
ly tried the faith and patience of many of 
the stanchest Republicans in the country. 
These are all matters of recent notoriety, 
and it is not necessary to recall others which 
are not forgotten. They do not affect per- 
sonal honesty, but they imply the want of 
certain qualities which are indispensable in 
a President. 

The sordid crime of a member of the cab- 
inet has served to confirm popular suspicions 
which were most unwillingly entertained. 
No newspaper can give any reader any in- 
formation in regard to the results of the ex- 
posure upon the public mind. They have 
been most disheartening. It is not an indi- 
vidual offense. It not only affects an Ad- 
ministration and a party, but the good name 
of the country and the principle of popular 
government. Every American shares the 
reproach, and the indignation will logically 
and properly turn toward those who under 
our system must be held responsible. Every 
intelligent Republican knows this. But for- 
tunately he knows also that we are a very 
practical people, and that we seldom sac- 
rifice a substance to a shadow, or surrender 
toatheory. Instead of saying at once that 
the Republican party is corrupt, and that 
therefore the Democrats must be sustained, 
every sensible man sees that the matter is 
not quite sosimple. He asks himself wheth- 
er this very event will net put the party un- 
der the control of a different class of leaders, 


which is all that the country requires. For | 


there is no doubt that the principles of the 
Republican party, as they are generally un- 
derstood, are acceptable to the patriotic and 
intelligent majority, and that there is an 
equally general distrust and dread of a Deim- 
ocratic restoration. The cardinal necessity 
of the hour, therefore, is to convince the 
country that Republican ascendency is to 
be maintained by men whose names and 
characters are the earnest that the influ- 
ences which have degraded and imperiled 
the party have been rigorously discarded. 


| The vital point in the Republican campaign 


and in the National Convention will not be 
what is said, but what is done. Fine pro- 
fessions of reform, with candidates who are 
themselves constituent parts of the thing to 
be reformed, will not carry tle country. 
Would the Convention declare for honesty, 
economy, «nd purity of administration, and 
then nominate General BaBcock, or Gov- 
ernor SHEPHERD, or General SCHENCK, or 
General BUTLER? Certainly not. 
reasons Which would forbid such nomina- 
tions are equally conclusive against that of 
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Yet the | 


| of the Ist of February. 


any candidate who has been the defender | 


and abettor of such Republicans, and who 
is of the same school of political morality. 
There is a deep and general dread of Dem 
ocratic success in the election of this year, 
but there is an equal indignation with the 
corruption that has been developed under 
Republican auspices. And that indignation 


| 


have controlled, control no longer. If it 
could be known that the influences which 
have ruled were to continue to rule at the 
White House, the Republican party would 
be already defeated. 


Safety lies in break- | 


ing with the recent past absolutely and ut- | 


terly. We have been sometimes classed 
with the grumblers. But is it those of us 
who have grumbled, who have insisted that 
good policy—if no more—required the fa- 
voring of men like R. H. Dana, Jun., and 
Judge Tart, and not of such as SHEPHERD, 
who have harmed the party, or those who 
have acquiescec in every thing, and vehe- 


mently and vociferously flattered and de- | 


fended every gross and startling error of 
the Administration? The issue in the elec- 
tion of this year is immense and vital. Let 
not New York fatally mistake the situation. 
If her Republican delegation goes to Cincin- 
nati pledged without discretion to the sup- 
port of her brilliant Senator, it will go 
pledged to the fortune of the cleverest and 
most unshrinking courtier of an Administra- 
tion under which the Republican party has 
been weil-nigh ruined. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S 
LETTER. 

THE Attorney-General has written a let- 
ter explaining his letter to the Western 
District Attorneys, on the eve of BABCOCK’s 
trial, which was interpreted as a discour- 
agement of witnesses for the government. 
The chief law ofticer of the Administration 
was left by the interpretation in the very 
unpleasant attitude of prostituting his au- 





thority to insure a defeat of the people and | 


the triumph of the Whiskey Ring. The let- 
ter in question, it will be remembered, in- 
sisted that no man who had confessed his 
guilt should go unpunished. Now the chief 
reliance of the government prosecution was 
upon state’s evidence, and the condition of 


| securing that evidence is always the im- 


munity of the witness. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, as long ago as October of last 
year, had warned the District Attorneys to 
use their discretion, and not to make terms 
with any guilty person unless some impor- 
tant end was to be gained. This was the 
necessary condition, and it was under this 
instruction that the prosecutions had been 
conducted, the rogues convicted, and BaB- 
cock indicted. It seemed unnecessary to 
say any thing more upon the subject. 

But about the middle of January BasB- 
cock was indicted. According to the At- 
torney-General’s statement, this was also the 
very time when the President became ap- 
prehensive that bargains were in progress 
by which the thieves would escape by giv- 
ing evidence against others. This was also 
the time when it was known at the White 
House that guilty persons were ready to 
testify against Baspcock. On the 26th of 
January the Attorney-General wrote the 
letter at the President’s request, which was 
said to be “discouraging” to such guilty 
persons, by warning them that their evi- 
dence would not save them from punish- 
ment. This letter was written, so far as 
the Attorney-General’s statement shows, 
without the knowledge of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under whose general superin- 
tendence the suits were prosecuted, and 
who, on his part, was expected to acquaint 
the President with every step taken by his 
department, including the names of the wit- 
nesses summoned, and what they were ex- 
pected to testify. Moreover, the letter of 
the Attorney-General did not repeat the di- 
rection of the Secretary that the District 
Attorneys were to make terms at their dis- 
cretion with the guilty persons, but was a 
general allegation of an apprehension that 
too many were escaping, and that the pub- 
lic ought to see that no one who had con- 
guilt had been suffered to evade 
punishment. This was a confidential let- 
ter of instructions. It was known only to 
the Attorney-General, to the President, and 
necessarily to his secretary, BaBcock. It 
was absolutely private, but as the govern- 
ment relied in its prosecution of Bancock 
upon just those guilty persons, it was of vi- 
tal importance to BaBCocK that they should 
know their confessions would not save them. 
The letter was dated on the 26th of January. 
The 30th was Sunday, and the contidential 
letter had barely time to reach the attor- 
neys at St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Chicago, 
to whom it was addressed, when it was pub- 
lished in full in a dispatch from Washington 
of the 31st of January in the Chicago Times 
And all the wit- 
hesses upon whom the government neces- 
sarily mainly relied were thus warned that 
their evidence against BaBcocKk would not 
help themselves. 

This contidential official letter was given 
to the reporter of the Chicago Times, as 
Mr. NORDHOFF says in a letter to the Her- 
ald, by Mr. Emory Storrs, the counsel of 


fessed 


will defeat the party if the party can not | BaBcock, who was in Washington at the 
prove by its nomination that those who | time the Attorney-Geueral’s letter was writ- 
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ten. Who gave it to Mr.STorrs? The At. 
torney-General certainly did not. He says 
that the President declared he knew noth- 
ing of the means by which it became pub- 
lic. And the Attorney-General adds that 
he has ascertained that BABCOCK, or some 
one for him, without the President’s know}- 
edge, obtained a copy of the letter, and the 
publication followed. Now of all these pro- 
ceedings the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
far as appears, was totally ignorant. He 
had communicated, of course, the evidence 
of guilty persons upon which the case 
against BaBcock depended. Unknown to 
him, the President directs the Attorney- 
General to write the letter; BaBcock ob- 
tains it; his counsel publishes it just in 
time, and BABCOCK is acquitted. The pain- 
ful question which this narrative presses 
upon attention is whether the President 
would have directed such a letter to be 
written if BaBcock had not been indicted, 
and whether there are still others who were 
to be shielded by it? The President un- 
doubtedly regarded the indictment of BaB- 
COCK as a blow at himself, and a “ persecu- 
tion,” as Mr. Attorney Buiss, of New York, 
called it, of his innocent secretary. What 
does he think now? With the unexplained 
telegrams, with the adjurations from BaB- 
cock not to be brought to St. Louis, with 
the publication of the Attorney-General’s 
letter in full view, what does he think now ? 
When his secretary returned to him ac- 
quitted, did the President think that his 
conduct had been that of an innocent and 
wronged man? 

Meanwhile certain gentlemen are sub- 
scribing to a fund to pay General BABCOCK’s 
expenses. Do they include the cost of copy- 
ing the Attorney-General’s letter? 


A NEW PARTY. 

THERE are Republicans who see in the 
disgrace of Mr. BELKNAP a disaster so fatal 
that they despair of the party. Reform 
within the party they declare to be impos- 
sible. The machinery, they insist, is in the 
hands of those who will nominate candi- 
dates who will be only an earnest of an in 
definite continuance of all that has brought 
us low. The only hope, they think, is in 
the prompt formation of a new party and 
the resolute union of all honest men. That 
would certainly be an excellent party: and 
the expression of disgust and despondency 
is at this time very natural. We have seen 
droll letters to the papers proposing that a 
new party be formed at once, as if it were 
a business of laying out a new road or form- 
ing a whist club. We invite the attention 
of honest Republicans who are thinking of 
such a movement as a practical resource to 
a few considerations. First of all, the ef 
fort would simply split the Republican par- 
ty, and insure beyond any question a Dem- 
ocratic success. Yet this is the very thing 
which such Republicans would avoid, be- 
cause they know that Democratic success 
would be the triumph of a party without 
principle or policy, controlled by an element 
of rancorous hostility to the victors in the 
war, and driving straight to repudiation 
and a violation of the national faith. In 
the present situation no Democrat is likely 
to leave his party to combine with Repub- 
licans in forming one which can not hope 
to succeed. The only ground wpon which 
a Democrat could be approached for such a 
purpose is that of a sound currency. But 
we have already seen the hard-money Mr. 
THURMAN supporting the soft-money Mr. 
ALLEN, and the hard-money Governor TIL- 
DEN wishing success to the soft-money De- 
mocracy of Ohio, and the hard-money Mr. 
BAYARD favoring “ compromise” in the Wash- 
ington caucus of his party. These gentle- 
men are for Democratic success with hard 
money, if practicable; if not, then for Dem- 
ocratic success. The new party, therefore, 
would be merely a Republican division. 

The organization of a new party in the 
presence of a Presidential election implies 
in every district of every State a body of 
men who are realy to sive a great deal of 
money, time, and labor to the work. It 
implies a State Convention of such persons, 
and nominations duly made for every dis- 
trict, with the probability of revealing the 
weakness both in numbers and political 
standing of the prominent actors. We do 
not go to the polls and write the name of a 
Presidential candidate upon a paper and 
drop it in a box. We vote in New York for 
thirty-five persons, none of whom are Presi- 
dential candidates. To do this effectively, 
there must be committees, mongy, and com- 
plete organization. Let every Republican 
who would like to see a new party consider 
how much of this work he is willing to do, 
and how many neighbors he can count who 
are of alike mind. There is a great deal of 
justifiable wrath with the “caucus,” and a 
great contempt of the men who “ manage” 
elections and conventions. But while the 
government is one of parties, wise men who 
would produce results will consider the cou- 
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ditions under which results are possible. | 
Party despotism, indeed, is a despicable tyr- 
No honorable or patriotic man will 
will support no candidate, 
irly nominated, whom he con- 
If the party 
nominates them, so much the worse for the 
party But while this is all true, it 
less true that capable and fit, men can not 
be elected and good measures can not be 
carried without party The 
important point to ascertain is just when it 


anuy. 
endure if. He 
however regul 


siders to be unfit o1 dishonest. 


is not 


organization. 


is hopeless to expect such men or measures 
from the action of the party that we have 
supported. 

to ask 
whether that time has not come for them. 
rhey do not that the result be 
a Democratic success, which they deplore. 
But they ask whether, unless they are to 
be dragged forever after the party chariot, 


Some Republicans are inclined 


deny may 


riven by hands and in ways which they 
not take 
the risk, clear consciences, and 
let they belong. 
There could be no doubt of this if it were | 
evident that the evil tendencies could not | 
be checked nor the evil maste ry mastered, 
But Is not the history of the 
last eighteen months full of instances that 


) 
distrust and condemn, they must 
their 


rest 


own 


consequences where 


is this so? 


show the power of the best forces to obtain 
control? In the State of Connecticut, only 
a fortnight ago, and the BELKNAP 
exposure, the Republicans nominated can- 


before 


didates of the very kind that every good 
citizen would gladly see elected. If such a 
result is possible in Connecticut, why not 
elsewhere? It was accomplished there be- 
cause every honorable Republican concern- 
ed that it should be. Why 
should thing, by the same 
done in New York and in the 
Why should those 
who wish that the party should be wisely 
led decide, before they tried, that it 
To make that decision and 


resoly t d 
not the 
resolution, be 


was 


same 
National Convention ? 


have 
is impossible , 
to act upon it is to betray the government 


It | 


into the hands of the Democratic party. 


18 useless to Say, 28 we have sometimes 
heard, that it would be but for four years 

long enough to frighten and punish the 
Republicans. If the Democrats return to 


power, as Mr. HILL said of the Confederates, 
they return to With the 
patronage and the intimidation of 


stay. enormous 
the ne- 
gro, they would maintain their hold. Is it 
worth while for Republicans who have care- 
fully measured the probable results of that 
restoration to make it without a 


, 


certaln 
Vigorous struggt 

We do not so understand the duty of pa- 
triotic and honest men. 
conceive it, is to spare no effort to defeat 
within the party the leadership of those 


who are largely responsible for the degrada- 


That duty, as we 


tion of the party. It is to condemn «nerce 
nary politics by refusing to follow mercena- 
ry politicians. It is to make a determined 
effort to obtain the control of the 
ery where, as it has been obtained in Con- 
necticut. When that effort is foiled, when 
that the men 
tendencies and spirit that have disheartened 


party ev- 


it is indisputably clear and 


the party are toe strong to be disturbed, and 
that a change in the character and tone of 


administration is plainly impossible, it will 


be time for every Republican who values 
his country more than his party to consider 
vhether it is not his duty to protest by op- 
But that 
come if such men are courageous and active, 
and will work instead of grumbling and 


despairing. 


posing his party. time will not 


THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL 


SOCIETY. 

THE New York Municipal Society is form- 
ed at an auspicious moment. It is an asso- 
clation of public spirited gentlemen, amoung 
whom are those most eminent in political 
rool works, and who never despair of the 

public, and whose object is pla nly stated. 


It is to secure better | 


iws, honest, efficient, 


nd economical muni« ipal government, re 


duction of taxation and of the city debt, and 
for the 


the objects of all good citizens in 


se legislation State These, in- 


ak ed. are 


# Vague and general way. But this society 
proposes to bring not only a moral influence, 
but trained sagacity, to bear upon politic al 


retorm and progress. Plainly this can not 
t idual 
ud applause of any chance good endeavor. 
It can be 


ve done by indiy isolation and mere 


done only by association, sugyves- 


wd discussion, and shaping of prac- 


tical measures This, again, is the theor 
of action of all om polit cal assemblies It 
was, indeed, the fact of the town-meeting 
ol a century ago But nothing is furthe 





from the fact of o 
gs and polit 


is really 


ir ordinary primary meet 
There 


oral dis« ussion ol poll 


alt conventions now. 


no primary 
il measures now carried on in the country 
Che ne wspapers and the Leg 


vislature 8 monep- 
7@ 10; 


and in the Legislature measures are 
not considered upon their werits so much as 
itere Ll rrouud 


HARPER'S 
The Municipal Society is to consist of | 
one hundred regular and thirty-five honor 
ary and it 
dition of regular membership not to solicit 


members, is a fundamental con- 
or accept any nomination tor politic al oftice 
the term of membership, nor for 
ninety days afterward. If we add that Mr. 
DoORMAN B. EaTON is president, and Messrs. 
SAMUEL D. Bascock, CHARLES O’CONOR, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BryYANnt, Joun A. DIX, and 
HOWARD POTTER vice 
dent under what 


good work begins. 


during 


-presidents, it is evi 
favorable the 

There indeed, a 
great host who will smile at the well-mean- 


auguries 


are, 


ing hopelessness of any attempt to improve 
municipal or any other kind of politics. It 
is the host—lamentably large for the Cen 
tennial year—who are of opinion that hon 


esty, economy, and decency have ce parte a 
from our politics forever Astrea has as 
cended, and will return no more. This is 
an ancient and venerable company. Twen 
ty years ago they smiled with the same 
sneer at the futile folly of expecting to 
achieve any change in the system of slay 
ery. Only sentimental fools and crack 


brained fanatics, it was thought, could en 
tertain any such hope. The skeptical and 
scornful host were very lofty and wise. But 
Eight vears ago they were 
equally sure that 
about TWEED and the 
had every thing at 
bound the city 
tians bound Gulliver, and 


slavery is gone. 


nothing could be done 
lammany Ring. They 
They had 
as the Lillipu 
nothing but a 
And who 


Besides 


command, 


as securely 


revolution could emancipate us 
was going to lead a revolution? 
if they stole our money, they gave us some 
thing for it. There were the Dutch tulips 
in the Park, the 


Besides, again, they wer 


and concrete pavelent 
rich enough now, 
and having made their money, would pro 
ceed to earn the general gratitude by 
us the best the 


The were exceedingly 


riving 


government on continent 


seotiers scornful of 


any possibility of change jut TWEED is 
gone, 
The spirit that doubts the efficiency ox 


the 
cisely that which sneered-at the possibility 
of emancipation or of breaking the TWEED 
Ring. It is the inert, fat, dull doubt of ev- 
ery generous aim or high endeavor Prog 


the 


use of a society like Municipal i. pre- 


ress is every where apparent, despite 
unhappy events of the hour. Penal 
have been steadily ameliorated, for instance ; 


laws 


charities and prisons are the subject of con- 
stant and sagacious observation, criticisin 


and improvement. Life is richer, civiliza 
tion is more refined, than in times that are 
And it is the tireless faith of a few 
which constantly lifts the world forward 
Even those who do not cry “ Crucify them,” 
think that they die as fools. But it 


good men and citizens, not the bad, who are 


passed. 


is the 


the salt of human society and forever save 
if. It is they who believe that things can 
be done who do them. And so we heartily 
bid the Munic ipal Society godspe ed 


A MISCHIEVOUS COMMON 
SCHOOL BILL 
A VERY mischievous bill has been intro 
duced the New York to 


which we ask the careful attention of those 


into Legislature, 
members who are interested in the welfare 
of the common schools. It was introduced 
by Mr. SCHOONMAKER in the Senate on the 
3d of February, and its scope may not have 
been perceived even by those who have ob 
ved it. The bili is 

thorizes the County Judge 
| of the State, except New York and Brooklyn, 

to appoint the 


sel very short 


and a 
in every county 


seven residents of county 
four of whom shall be officers connected with 
of whom shall be 
Ist of July, 
and design 
in the 


counties a unl 


common schools, and three 
teachers, who are to meet by the 


1°76, and “ select, determine, ate 
text-books in 
their 


of text-books to be 1 


from the lst common 
schools in 
form set 


schools,” 


respective 
ed in such 
for the period 

t September 
vhich for 
j 


and such books are 
to be used, without change 
of six years” from the Ist of ne 


Here is an iron, inflexible rule 


bids the scholars in the common schools of 
the State during the important, and in 
most cases the only, period of their educa 
tion. to derive any advantag whateve1 
from the increase of knowledge and fr 

the improvement in its presentation whic! 
may be made during that time Besides 
this, it discourages and paralyzes all who 


ements | 


the ado} 


would wish to make such 


depriving them of the ch 


LHOproy 
ince of 
tion of their books by the school 
this time. It stri 


that pertect freedom of 


kes a fatal blow slao. at 


competition in pro 


duction which is the life of every ho 
ind laudable pursuit, and is a totally 
necessary interference th a most useful 


The school authorities are now 


industry. 


at liberty to adopt ind change text-books 
at their discretion rhis is certainly the 
rule that should exist. No good reason cat 


| 
be given for changing it It is the policy 


authorities are re 


) of COmMmOL sen A LLU 
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sponsible, and they ought to be responsible, 


best text 
accessible. If 


of the 
time 


for the selection 


lve the 


may at 
} 


bust 


any 
their trust, and make 
the parents at the school elections have th 
remedy in their hands 


books th it 


y 


wanton changes, 


rhe very terms of this bill, also, suggest 
jobbery. The text-books are to be selected 
from those in use, and from those only. But 
these are the property of certain owners, 
and the bill is thus simply an act granting 
these owners an absolute monopoly for a 
yy riod of six years Every member of the 


Legislature will see that the immediat 


consequence of the bill would be to stimu- 
late the most unscrupulous rivalry among 
those owners to have their books “ the text 
books ip use n the « m schools at the 





be mace 


the bill is 


tine the designation s to 


point of view 


and SUSpPICLOUs, and we that it w 


trust 
be thoroughly serutiz 


d, exposed, and de 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avtuor or “ Tue Marp or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone,” 


* Arice Loggatne,” ETC., ETO. 
————— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

A SPIDER’S DINNER PARTY. 


Now was the happy time when Oxford, ever 
old. vet ever fresh with the gay triennial crown 
f youth, was preparing itself for that sweet lei 


ot. for which it is seldom ill prepared. Being 
the paramount castle and strongest feudal hold 


of stout “‘idlesse,” this fair city has not much to 
do to get itself into prime condition for the 
blest efforts and most arduous feats of invincible 


nho- 





laziness. The first and most essential step is to 
summon all her students, and send them to chap 
el to pay their vows. After this there need be 
no misgiving or fear of industry. With one ac- 
cord they issue forth, all 
ples iged to do nothing for 
the day, week, or month ; 

each intellectual brow ‘s 
stamped with the stron- 
vest resolve not to open 


a book ; and 


Games are the spur which 

the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn the Dons, and live 

luxurious days. 
This being so, 
winter shatters the Isid 
wave against Folly 
bridge, or spring’s ar- 
rival rustles in the wav- 
ering leaves of Magda- 
len, or autumn 
the chastened fragrance 
of many brewers on ripe 
air—how much 
when beauteous summer 
fosters the coy down on 
the lip of the junior soph- 
ist like thistle and 
casts the freshman’s 
shadow hotly on the flags 
of High Street—now or 
never is the proper pe- 
riod not to overwork 
one’s self, and the hour 
for taking it easy. 

But against each sa- 
cred rite and hallowed 
custom of the place, 
against each good old- 
fashioned smoothness 
and fine-fed sequacity, a 
rapid stir was now aris- 
ing, and a strong desire 
to give a shove. There 
were some few people 
who really thought that 
the little world in which 
they lay was one they 
ought to move in; that 
perfect life was not to 
be had without some at- 
tempt at breathing; and 
that a fire (though beau- 
tifully laid) gives little 
warmth till it is kindled. 

However, these were 
young fellows mostly, 
clever in their way, but 
fot quite sound ; and the 
heads of houses, gener- 
ally speaking, abode on 
the house-top, and did 
not come down. Still, 
they kept their sagacious 
eyes on the movement 
gathering down 
and made up their minds 
to crush it 
they could be quite cer 
tain of being too late. 
But these things ride not 
upon the cart of Cripps 
—though Cripps can 
argue when you beat him 
down. 

After the Easter vaca 
tion was over, with too 
few fattening festivals, 
the most popular tutor 
in Brasenose (being the 
only one 





whether 


strews 


more 


below ° 


as soon as 


who ever tried 


to teach) came back to 
his rooms ind his college 
work with a very fine 
appetite for doing good. 
According, at least, to 
his own ideas of good, 
and duty, and useful- 
ness; all of which were 


fundamentally wrong in the opinion of the other | 


tutors while he avoided carefull? 
with his colleagues, strictly kept to 
his own course, and doing more work than the 
other five (all put together) attempted, was per 


mitted to have his own way, 


But H irdenow, 
all dispute 


because of the trou 
ble there might be in stopping him 

The college met for the idk term, on Saturday 
morning, as usual. On Saturday afternoon Hard 
enow led off his old “ 
cruits, for their 
Athletic 


cept with the 


squad,” with two new re 
fifteen miles of hard walking 
s awl tuaining were as vet unknown (ex 
“eight” for Henley), and this Tract 
arian movement may have earned its name, 
the birth of No. 90, from the tract of road tray 
ersed, in a toe-and-heel track, by the fine 
fellows who were up to it. At any rate that was 
what the country peop “le said, and these are more 
often right than wrong, the 
still abides with them 

a urdk now only 


young 


and same opinion 


sake of collecting his forces. Saturday was not | 


their proper day for this very admirable coat- 
tail chase. Neither did they swallow hill and 
plain in this manner on a Sunday Lectures 
were needful to fetch them up to the proper 


Wherefore on the morrow 
Mr. Hardenow was free for a cruise on his own 
account, after morning sermon at St. Mary's; 
not having heard of his old frien 
eral wee ks, he resolved to eri 
his own home 

It was not a possible thing for this very activ: 
and spare i man to lounge upon his voad 
Whatever it was that he undertook, he carried on 
the action with such a swing and emphasis, that 
he seemed to be do ng nothing else He wore a 
short spencet and a long-tailed coat, “ typical 
to use the pet word of that age—both of his curt 
brevity and his ankle-reaching gravity. His jack 
et stuck into him, and his coat struck 
the power of an adverse wind, 


pitch for striding so 


and 
1 Russel for sev 
o and hunt him up in 


boi 


while the boys 


turned back and stared at him; but he was so 


took this long tramp for the 


SSS 


— 





“RANG SUCII A PEAL AS THE OLD BELL 
accustomed to that sort of thing that he never 
thought of locking round He might have been 


tail-piped for seven leagues without troubling his 
head about it 

This was a man of great power of mind, 
led up to a lofty standard; pure 
and gr ny grandeur can be in the 
human compound), watchful over himself at al 
er of his ways, kind of heart, and 

loving all simplicity, quick to 


and 
unselfish, good 
and (so far as 


most every corn 
fond of children 


catch and glance the meaning of minds very dif 
ferent from his own; subtle also, and deep to 
reason, but never much inclined to argue He 
had a shy and very peculiar manner of turning 
his eves away from even an under-graduate when 
his words did not command assent; as some 


times happened with freshmen full of conceit 


from some great pu tblic school 
The manner of his mind was never to assert it 
self, or enter into controversy 


arguments would stir himself, when he had sol 


away with | 








be on his 
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idly cast his thoughts; and he had of all court f the Sunday; the precious balm of kicking 
sies the rarest (at any rate with Englishmen), the both legs, and turning on the pillov itil 
courtesy of hoping that another could reason as eight o'clock: the leisurely breakfast with the 
well as himself Saturday papers, instead of Aristotle; the in 

In this honest and strenuous natur was structive and amusing walk to church, where ev 
one deficiency The Rev. Thomas Hardenow, co ery bod ed him, and he et the fashion 
pious of mind and active, clear of memory, and | for at least t vea the dread of the pa n 
keen at every knot of scholarship, patien ind } that a man who wa known a the bx 
candid too, and not at all intolerant, never | vear at Oxford should pick out the fallacies of 
could reach the highest rank through want of na | old logic und then the culminatir tt npl 
tive humor His view of things w arly al- | of Sabbatic bilee—the dinner, the dinner, 
ways anxious and earnest His standing-point wherewith the whole week had been privily 
was so fixed and stable, that every subject might | tating ; up to that crows moment when Cripp 
be said to revolve on its own axis during its rev | in a coat of no mean broa i with a 
olution round him; and the side that never pre- | h of Crippsi ze. with the tris ng com 
sented itself was the ludicrous or lightsome one. | r after him in a tray, and lift { cover with 

s he strode up the hill, with the back of his | a pant and flouris! sid, “ Well, Sir, now, what 
leg-line concave at the calf, instea convex lo ‘ee plaize to think of that 
(whenever his fluttering skirt allowed a glimpse | Nor in thi pleasant retrospect of } a 
of what he never thought about), it was brought and simplicity was the element of { 
home suddenly to his ranging mind that he wa and beauty wholly absent the ligt you ! 
not far from Beckley. At a bend of the rising | ure that flitted in and out, with qui | to 
please | the softy 
— ty « th whi 
{ in nents of | 
ke i : 
and the eet iv « 
Sp that filled with tea oO 
YY Vi, LP the day before his col- 
yy Vb lis ty Z 
} G ke met. i now had 
4 Vj fearéd, humble - minded 
| . as he was, that the voung 
4, girl might be falling into 
| | liking him too wel ind 
iy he knew that there might 
y Yi 


HAD NEVER GIVEN 


road he 





pi 
to make the most of it. And, to gu 
chime of the gentle bells, foretellir 
ice at three o'clock, cam nw 
vevance of the wind, murm 
knew so well- old men a i 
married folk and child bact 
oon at ea ng cl 
Hardenow thought of t 
some few years back it t 
long, laborious, lonesom i 
vided well, the space al 1 for « 
then (when the pages grew d 
| bat flitted over the lattice, or the 
to the rick-vard) the glory of 
ia nhaling gral ler volumes tl 
| tal’ be th ee ape ind plung 
yreat Author o1 
| he remembered in all that toil the 


He felt that no that speak of on 





‘a 
ul i 
(Mi 


| | 


TONGUE 


turned, and endwise dow! 
ind between soft pillowy fold 
old chureh of Bech 
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of tre 
lev stood, for } 


Nh" 


Mill 


wile 


a min F 


~~ 


TO BEFORE 


ny. 


own part too 
much reciprocity Ther 
fore (much i hue wove l 











Cripps, and fully as he 
allowed for all that is 
to bn sid on every le) 
he had felt himeelf 

A\ bound to take no me 
: than a distant view of 

beckley 

Even now, after thre 
years and a half, there 
| was some resolve in him 

J to that effect, or the resi 
ih in| {)) i due of a resolution Ik 
| \ Yq turned from the gentk 
ih | ‘| invitation of the distant 
i bells, and went on with 

— his set face toward the 
\ house of his old friend, 

i Overshuts When | 
came to the lod (which 
was like a great bee-hive 
set at the end of a row 
of trees), it caueed him 
a littl surprise to find 
the gate wide open and 
nobody there But he 

thought that, as it w 
Sunday, perhap the 
lodge people were gone 
for holiday and seo le 
trudged onward, and met 


wing of the he 
etretche 1 out with ¢ 
i t \ lows either ¥ 
, ‘ ne | 
i yy Hardens ra 
H i - 4 knocked nd then 
to and knocked and 
’ ' rol the st 
‘ i ne ha , 
und th imped ‘ 
t vigor renew | 
pushed and pull I 
j I eve wavy work 
the utmost rt 
pa ‘ t t 
had « rb h 
power of 
ound 
Nobod i wered 
r nd of n 
went nto | ta 
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no one to throw any light 
upon any thing 

In this way |} ca 
to the door at last hi 
the fine old porch of Pur 
beck stone heavily « 


hanging it, and the lor 
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stick for self-defense, he made for the dining- 
room. The door was wide open; the cloth on 
the table, with knives and forks and glasses 
placed, as if for a small dinner party; but the 
only guest visible was a long-legged spider, with 
a sound and healthy appetite, who had come 
down to dine from the oak beams overhead, and 
was sitting in his web between a claret bottle 
and a cruet-stand, ready to receive with a cordial 
clasp any eligible visitor. 

Hardenow tasted the water in a jug, and found 
it quite stale and nasty; then he opened a nap- 
kin, and the bread inside it was dry and hard as 
biscuit. Then he saw with still further surprise 
that the windows were open to their utmost ex- 
tent, and the basket of plate was on the sideboard. 

“ My old friend Russel, my dear old fellow !” he 
cried, with his hand on his heart, where lurked 
disease as yet unsuspected, “ what strange mis- 
fortune has befallen you? No wonder my letter 
was left unanswered. Perhaps the dear fellow is 
now being buried, and every one gone to his fu- 


~ 


neral. But no; if it were so, these things would 
not be thus. The funeral feast is a grand insti- 
tution. Every thing would be fresh and lively, 


and five leaves put into the dinner table.” With 
this true reflection, he left the room to seek the 
solution elsewhere, 

He failed, however, to find it in any of the 
Then he went even 
into the kitchen, thinking the liberty allowable 
under such conditions, The grate was cold, and 
the table bare; on the one lay a drift of soot, on 
the other a local deposit of dust, with a few grimy 
implements to distribute it. 

Hardenow made up his mind for the worst. 
He was not addicted to fiction (as haply was in- 
dicated by his good degree), but he could not 


down-stair sitting-roédms. 


help recalling certain Eastern and even classic 
tales; and if he had come upon all the household 
sitting in native marble, or from the waistband 
downward turned into fish, or logs, or dragons, 
he might have been partly surprised, but must 
have been wholly thankful for the explanation. 
Failing, however, to discover this, and being re- 
solved to go through with the matter, the tutor of 
Brasenose mounted the black oak staircase of 
At the head of the stairs 
was a wide low passage, leading right and left 
from a balustraded gallery. The young man 
chose first the passage to the right, and tighten- 
ing his grip of the stick, strode on, 


this enchanted house. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE FIRE BELL. 


Tue doors of the rooms on either side were not 
only open but fastened back; the sashes of the 
windows were all thrown up; and the rain, which 
had followed when the east wind fell, had enter- 
ed and made puddles on the sills inside. Such a 
draught of air rushed down the passage that 
Hardenow’s lengthy skirts flickered out, in the 
orthodox fashion, behind him. 

At the end of this passage he came to a smali 
aleove, fenced off with a loose white curtain, shak- 
ing and jerking itself in the wind. He put this 
aside with his stick, and two doorways, leading 
into separate rooms, but with no doors in them, 
faced him. Something told him that both these 
rooms held human life or human death. 

First he looked in at the one on the left. He 
expected to see lonely death; perhaps corruption ; 
or he knew what. His nerves were strung 
or unstrung (whichever is the medical way of 
putting it) to such a degree that he wholly forgot, 
or entirely put by, every thing, except his own ab- 


not 


sorbing sense of his duty as a man in holy or- 
ders. This duty had never been practiced yet in 
any serious way, because he had never been able 
to afford it. It costs so much more money than 
it brings in. However, in the midst of more lu- 
erative work, he had felt that he was sacred to 
it—rich or poor—and he often had a special 
hankering afterit. This leaning toward the cure 
of souls had a good chance now of being gratified. 

In the room on the left hand he saw a little 
bed laid at the foot of a fat four-poster, which 
with carved mouths grinned at it; and on this 
little bed of white (without curtain, or trimming, 
or tester) lay a lady, or a lady’s body, cast down 
recklessly, in sleep or death, with the face entire- 
ly covered by a silvery cloud of hair. From the 
manner in which one arm was bent, Hardenow 
thought that the lady lived. There was nothing 
else to show it. Being a young man, a gentle- 
man also, he hung back and trembled back from 
entering that room. 

Without any power to “revolve things well,” 
as he always directed his pupils to do, Hardenow 
stepped to the other doorway, and silently settled 
his gaze inside. His eyes were so worried that 
he could not trust them until he had time to 
consider what they told. 

Thev told him a tale even stranger than that 
which had grown upon him for an hour now, 
and passed from a void alarm into a terror; they 
showed him the loveliest girl—according to their 
rendering—that ever they had rested on till now: 
a maiden sitting in a low chair reading, silently 
sometimes, and sometimes in a whisper, accord 
ing to some signal, perhaps, of which he saw no 
sign. There was no other person in the room, 
so far as he could see; and he strained his eyes 
with extreme anxiety to make out that. 

The Rev. Thomas Hardenow knew (as clearly 
as his keen perception ever had brought any 
knowledge home) that he was not discharging 
the functions now—unless they were too Catho- 
lic—of the sacerdotal office, in watching a young 
woman through a doorway, without either leave 
or notice. But though he must have been aware 
of this, it scarcely seemed now to occur to him; 
or whether it did, or did not, he went on in the 
same manner gazing. 

The girl could not see him; it was not fair 
play. The width of great windows, for instance, 
kept up such a rattling of blinds, and such flap 
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ping of cords, and even the floor was so strewn 
with herbs (for the sake of their aroma) that 
any body might come close to any body who had 
cast away fear (in the vast despair of prostra- 
tion) without any sense of approach until per- 
haps hand was laid upon shoulder. Hardenow 
took no more advantage of these things than 
about half a minute, In that half minute, how- 
ever, his outward faculties (being all alive with 
fear) rendered to his inward and endiathetie or- 
gans a picture, a schema, or a plasm—the proper 
word may be left to him—such as would remain 
inside, at least while the mind abode there. 

The sound of low, laborious breath pervaded 
the sick-room now and then between the creak- 
ing noises and the sighing of the wind. In spite 
of all draughts, the air was heavy with the scent 
of herbs strewn broadcast to prevent infection— 
tansy, wormwood, rue, and sag’, surnt lavender, 
and rosemary. The use of acids in malignant 
fevers was at that time much in vogue, and sau- 
cers of vinegar and verjuice, steeped lemon peel, 
and such like, as well as dozens of medicine bot- 
tles, stood upon little tables. Still Hardenow 
could not see the patient; only by following the 
glance of the reader could he discover the direc- 
tion. It was the girl herself, however, on whom 
his wondering eyes were bent. At first he seem- 
ed to know her face, and then he was sure that 
he must have been wrong. The sense of doing 
good, and the wonderfu! influence of pity, had 
changed the face of a pretty girl into that of a 
beautiful woman. Hardenow banished his first 
idea, and wondered what strange young lady this 
could be. 

Although she was reading aloud, and doing it 
not so very badly, it was plain enough that she 
expected no one to listen to her. The sound of 
her voice, perhaps, was soothing to some one 
who understood no words; as people (in some of 
the many unknown conditions of brain) have been 
soothed and recovered by a thread of water-fall, 
broken with a walking-stick. At any rate, she 
read on, and her reading fell like decent poetry. 

Hardenow scarcely knew what he ought to do. 
He did not like to go forward; and it was a 
mean thing to go backward, rendering no help, 
when help seemed wanted so extremely. He 
peeped back into the other room, and there was 
the lady with the fine white hair sleeping as 
soundly as a weary top driven into dreaming by 
extreme activity of blows. 

Nothing less than a fine idea could have deliv- 
ered Hardenow from this bad situation. It was 
suddenly borne in upon his mind that the house 
had a rare old fire bell, a relic of nobler ages, 
hanging from a bar in a little open cot, scarcely 
big enough for a hen-roost ; and Russel had shown 
him one day, with a laugh, the corner in which 
the rope hung. There certainly could be but 
very little chance of doing harm by ringing it; 
what could be worse than the present state of 
things? Some good Samaritan might come. No 
Levite was left to be driven away. 

For Hardenow understood the situation now, 
The meaning of a very short paragraph in the 
Oxford paper of Saturday, which he had glanced 
at and cast by, came distinctly home to him. The 
careful editor had omitted name of person and of 
place, but had made his report quite clear to those 
who held a key to the reference. “ How very 
dull-witted now I must be!” cried the poor young 
fellow in his lonely trouble. “I ought to have 
known it. But we never know the clearest things 
until too late.” It was not only for the sake of 
fetching himself clear of an awkward matter, but 
also in the hope of doing good to the few left 
desolate, that Hardenow moved forth his legs, 
from the windy white curtain away again. 

He went down the passage at a very great 
pace, as nearly akin to a run as the practice of 
long steady walks permitted; and then at the 
head of the staircase he turned, and remembered 
a quiet little corner. Here, in an out-of-the-way 
recess, the rope of the alarm-bell hung; and he 
saw it, even in that niche, moving to and fro with 
the universal draught. Hardenow seized it, and 
rang such a peal as the old bell had never given 
tongue to before. The bell was a large one, 
sound and clear; and the call must have startled 
the neighborhood for a mile, if it could be startled. 

“Really, I do believe I have roused some 
body at last!” exclaimed the ringer, as he looked 
through a window commanding the road to the 
house, and saw a man on horseback coming 
“ But, surely, unless he sprang out of the ground, 
he must have been coming before I began.” 

In this strange loneliness almost any visitor 
would be welcome; and Hardenow ran toward 
the top of the stairs to see who it was, and to 
meet him. But here, as he turned the corner of 
the balustraded gallery, a scared and hurrying 
young woman almost ran into his arms 

“ Oh, what is it?” she cried, drawing back, and 
blushing to a deeper color than well-extracted 
blood can show; “there is no funeral vet. He 
is not dead! Who is ringing the bell so? It 
has startled even him, and will either kill or save 
him. Kill him! it will kill him, I am almost 
sure !” 

“ Esther—Miss Cripps—what a fool Tam! I 
never thought of that—I did not know—how 
could I tell? I am all in the dark. Is it Russel 
Overshute ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hardenow. Every body knows it. 
Every one has taken good care to run away. Even 
the doctors will come no more. They say it is 
hopeless, and they might only infect their other 
patients. I fear that his mother must die too. 
She has taken the fever in a milder form: but 
walk she will, while walk she can. And at her 
time of life it is such a chance. But I can not 
stop one moment !”” 

“ And at your time of life is it nothing, Esther ? 
You seem to think of every body but yourself. 
Is this fair to your own hearth and home ?” 

While he was speaking, he looked at her eyes ; 
and her eyes were filling with deep tears—a dan- 
gerous process to contemplate. 
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“Oh no, there is no fear of that,” she answer- 
ed, misunderstanding him; “I shall take good 
care not to go home until I am quite sure that 
there is no risk.” 

“ That is not what I mean. 
you yourseif should catch it.” 

“If I do, they will let me stay here, I am sure. 

sut I have no fear of it. The hand that led me 
here will lead me back again. But you ought 
not to be here. I am quite forgetting you.” 

Hardenow looked at her with 
warmer than he could put into words. 
been thinking of him throughout. thought 
of every one except herself. Even in the 
ment of first surprise she had drawn away so 


I mean supposing 


admiration 
She had 
She 


m0- 


that she stood to leeward; and while they were 
speaking she took good eare that the current of 
wind passed from him to her. Also in one hand 
she carried a little chafing-dish producing lively 
fumigation. 

“Now, if you please, I must go back to him. 
Nothing would move him: he lay for hours, as a 
log lies on a stone. I could not have knowledge 
whether he was living, only for his breathing 
sometimes like a moan. The sound of the bell 
seemed to call him to life, for he thought it was 
his own funeral. His mother is with him; worn 
out the lady awoke at hic rambling. 
She sent me to find out the meaning. Now, Sir, 


as she is, 
please to go back round the corner; the shiver- 
ing wind comes down the passage ” 

Hardenow was not such a coward as to obey 
her orders. He even wanted to shake hands 
with her, as in her girlhood he used to do, when 
he had frightened this little pupil with too much 
emendation. But Esther dis- 
tance, and started away—until her retreat was 
cut off very suddenly. 

“Why, ho, girl! 


the corner! 


courtesied at a 


Ho, girl; and young man in 
What is the meaning of all this? 
I have come to see things righted; my name is 
Worth Oglander. I find this here old house si 
lent as a grave, and you two looking like a brace 
ef robbers! Young woman !—young woman !— 
why, bless me now, if it isn’t our own Etty Cripps! 
I did believe, and I would believe, but for know- 
ing of your family, Etty, and your brother Cripps 
the carrier, that here you are for the purpose 
of setting this old mansion afire.” 

Esther, having been hard set to sustain what 
had happened already (as well as unblessed with 
a wink of sleep since Friday night), was now un- 
able to assert her dignity. She simply leaned 
against the wall, and gently blew into the em- 
bers of her disinfecting stuff. She knew that 
the Squire might kill himself, after all his weeks 
of confinement, by coming over here, in this rash 
manner, and working himself up so. But it was 
not her place to say a word, even if she could 
Bay It, 

“Mr. Oglander,” said Hardenow, coming for 
ward and offering his hand, while Esther looked 
at them from beneath a cloud of smoke, “ I know 
your name better than you know mine. You 
happened to be on the Continent when I was 
staying in your village. My name is Thomas 
Hardenow. I am a priest of the Anglican 
Church, and have no intention of setting any 
thing on fire.” 

“Lord bless me! Lord bless me! Are you 
the young fellow that turned half the heads of 
Beckley, and made the Oxford examiners all 
tumble back, like dead herrings with their jaws 
down? Cripps was in the schools, and he told 
me all about it. And you were a friend of poor 
Overshute. Iam proud to make your acquaint- 
ance, Sir.” 

os Master Cripps has inverted the story, I fear,” 
Hardenow answered, with a glance at Esther; 
while he coula not, without rudeness, get his 
hand out of the ancient Squire’s (which clung to 
another, in this weak time, as heartily as it used 
to do); “the examiners made a dry herring of 
me. Bui lam very glad to see you, Sir; I have 
heard of—at least, I mean, I feared—that you 
were in weak health almost.” 

“Not a bit of it. I fool enough—or 
rather I should say, my sister—to have a lot of 
down; fellows worth their weight in 
gold, or at any rate in brass, every day of their 
own blessed lives; and yet with that temptation 
even they can not lengthen their own days. Of 
that I will tell you some other time. They kept 
me in-doors, and they drenched me with physic 
—this, that, and the other. God bless you, Sir, 
this hour of the air, with my own old good mare 


was 


doctors 


under me, has done me more good—but my head 
goes round—just a littke—not any thing to no- 
tice. Etty, my dear, don’t you be afraid.” 

With these words the Squire sank down on the 
floor, not through any kind of fit, or even loss of 
consciousness; but merely because his fine old 
legs (being quite out of practice for so many 
weeks) had found it a little more than they could 
do to keep themselves firm in the stirrups, and 
then carry their master up slippery stairs, and 
after that have to support a good deal of excite- 
ment among the trunk parts. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

AccorDIne to the “ Monthly Weather Review” 
of the Signal Service, the month of January was 
marked by the following general features: First, 
the high barometric pressure in the South At- 
lantic, Eastern Gulf States, and Southern Cali- 
fornia, but low pressure in Oregon and Canada. 
Second, high temperature, the excess being par- 
ticularly marked in the Northwest, Ohio Valley, 
and Tennessee. Third, an excess of rain from 
Arkansas northward over the Ohio Valley. 

The rise, progress, and extent of twelve dis- 
tinct storms are noted; the commencement of 
the great storm which prevailed in the begin- 
ning of February in the Eastern States being 
noted on the 29th of January in Oregon. 

The exceptional temperature of the month 
had its highest development in the West, al- 
though, while above the general average, it was 
not the warmest on record, except perhaps in 
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Kansas. Thus it is stated that in 1828 it was 
warmer in Tennessee and throughout the At. 
lantic and Gulf States; January, 1848, was warm. 
er from New Jersey to Maine, and colder in the 
Southern States ; January, 1855, was warmer jn 
the West and Southwest ; and January, 1853, was 
warmer on the Pacific coast. 

The maximum temperature recorded for the 
month at Key West was 83°, and the maximum 
at Pembina was 34°. The minimum temperature 
at Pembina was 43°. The maximum wind vy: 
locity noted was 132 at Mount Washington, and 
60 (from the southwest) at Davenport. ‘The 
maximum for Washington was 45. 


It is not alittle remarkable that until recently 


| nothing was known of the mode of reproduction 


of the Proteus anguineus, a salamander-like anj- 
mal living in the suhterranean waters of the 
eaves of Carniola, in Austria, and characterized 
among its congeners by the absence of eyes, and 
as possessing other peculiarities. Quite lately, 
however, Mr. Franz E. Scuvu.ze has published 
in KOLLIKER’s Zeitschrift an article on this sult, 
ject, in which he remarks that while at Adels 
berg in September last he heard that the Proteus 
in possession of the keeper of the caves had laid 
He made an examination of the specimens 
referred to as preserved in alechol, and then es- 
tablished their character by a dissection of a 
gravid female, and now reports that the number 
of eggs laid is between forty and fifty, and that 
they are about five millimeters in diameter. A\l- 
though the eggs were kept in water after being 
laid by the female, no special development seems 
to have taken place, and consequently nothing 
has yet been ascertained about their interior 
structure. It is probable, now that attention 
has been directed to this subject, it will not ve 
long before all the phenomena in regard to the 
species, which doubtless embrace some interest- 
ing peculiarities, will be brought to light. The 
egg, as represented in the drawings, is about the 
size of that of a salmon. 
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The annual report of Dr. Youna, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Commerce and Naviga 
tion, for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1875, has 
been published as a portion of the report. of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and forms an octavo 
of about 1100 pages. As usual, it is divided into 
three parts: first, Commerce; second, Immigra 
tion; third, Navigation. Under the head of 
Commerce is given the usnal series of tables of 
domestic and foreign imports and exports, with 
the duties levied, home consumption, shipments 
of domestic and foreign commodities and lum 
ber, ete. 

The products of the American fisheries and 
the imports from foreign ports are also given 
in the series of tables. The value of the Amer- 
ican whale-fishery for the fiscal year mentioned 
is given at $2,841,002, this including 1,090,951 
gallons of sperm and 1,414,186 gallons of whale 
cil, 328,217 pounds of whalebone, ete. The cod- 
fisheries are estimated at 756,548 hundred-weight, 
with a value of 83,664,496; the herring fisheries 
at 527,633 hundred-weight, valued at $2,655,623. 
The entire yield of the American fisheries other 


| than the whale-fishery is placed at $10,747,579, 


and the total value, including the whale-fisheries, 
at $13,588,581. 

Comparing these tables of the whale-fisheries 
with those given by Messrs. BARTLETT & Son, of 
New Bedford, for the actual imports during the 
year 1875, we find, according to the last-mention 
ed authority, that there were 42,617 barrels of 
sperm-oil, 34,594 barrels of whale-oil, and 372,303 
pounds of whalebone. 


The death of Mr. Cuartes DesmMortirss at 
Bordeaux, on the 23d of December, 1875, has 
been announced. At the time of his death this 
gentleman was president of the Linnzan Society 
of Bordeaux, of which he had been for many 
years an active member, 


A convention of the State Fish Commission 
ers of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin met at 
Detroit on the 7th of February, for the purpose 
of determining upon conjoint legislation for the 
protection of the fish of the waters belonging to 
these several States. Among those present were 
Governor BAaaGLey and Mr. GeorGe CLARKE for 
Michigan, WILLIAM Wetcu for Wisconsin, and 
Mr. E. B. Porter for Ohio. It was determined 
to recommend to the respective State Legisla- 
tures the passage of laws prohibiting the dis- 
charge of refuse from distilleries, coal-oil refin 
eries, or gas-works into any of the lakes or rivers; 
second, to prohibit the catching of white-fish 
and lake trout in pound-nets during the period 
from November 15 to September 10; third, to 
prevent the catching of any fish with gill, drag, 
or float nets within ten miles of the shores of 
any of the great lakes; fourth, to prohibit the 
catching, killing, or offering for sale of whit« 
fish of less than one and a half pounds weight; 
fifth, that pound-nets shall not extend over one 
mile from a base-line of seven feet of water into 
the lake, provided that they may, in the bays and 





indentations along the shore, extend one and a 
quarter miles from such base. 


Number V. of the reports of the Challenger on 
ocean soundings and temperatures has been pub- 
lished by the British Admiralty, and embraces 
the report of Captain Frank T. Tomson, the 
present commander of the vessel, dated Hono- 
lulu, August 8, 1875. In this, referring to the 
llth of April as the date of the last letter and 
report, he mentions that the deepest water found 
was 3980 fathoms, the bottom always showing 
red clay and manganese and pumice-stone in 
great quantity, the latter very much increasing 
in the near approach to the Sandwich Islands. 
He wrote that he expected to reach Valparaiso 
on the 5th of November, and, as we have since 
learned, actually arrived on the 19th. From that 
point he intended to sail for the Strait of Mage! 
lan, the Falkland Islands, and Montevideo on 
the Ist of December 

In a sub-report, by Commander Trzarp, it is 
stated that in the section from the Meangis Isl- 
ands to the Admiralty Islands, and in that from 
the Admiralty Islands to Japan, it was found 
that when the depth was 1500 fathoms or more, 
there was a uniform temperature. The same 
} pe uliarity was noticed between the Feejee Isl- 
ands and Australia, the bottom temperatures 
there being the same as at 1300 fathoms. Ata 
little to the southward of Tongataboo the bot- 
tom temperature was 32.9°; and as the | nited 





States officers appear to have obtained colder 
| temperatures at tae bottom between America 
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and Japan than any obtained by the C? ll. 

in the North Pacitic, Captain T1zarp thinks it 
probable that the bed of the Pacific is divided 
into at least three deep basins by ridges of a 
depth not greater than 1400 fathoms from the 
surface. 

He further remarks that the highest — e 
temperature in the Atlantic Ocean was 79.5 
and in the South Pacific 80°; while in the North 
Pacific, from Meangis Islands to the meridian of 
148° east (the farthest east point of the Chal- 
lenger), and from the parallel of 2° south to 11° 
north, the surface temperature varied from 80 
to 84°; and the isotherm of 80° was found to be 
at an average depth of seve nty-five fathoms, be- 
tween the parallels of.2°: south and 5° 30 
north. Below that depth the temperature de- 
creased rapidly, in one instance as much as 21° 
in twenty fathoms. No explanation of this pe- 
culiarity is attempted by Commander TizarD at 
present, as he thinks it probable that the section 
from Honolulu to Tahiti will enable us to form 
a better judgment as to the causes that produce 
the banking up of warm water in the Pacific 
Ocean, as well as the peculiarity of bottom tem- 
peratures. 








The Geographical Society of Amsterdam has 
lately initiated a project for exploration in Su- 
matra, many portions of which are entirely un- 
known. It is to the section known as Djambl 
that the efforts of the society are to be directed. 
This is traversed by a river, which, if navigable, 
will be of great importance in connection with 
geographical enterprises. The only visit by any 
European to the region of Djambi was in sues, 
when Van OpnHvyZeEN ascended the river for 
short distance, but was obliged to return, br co 
ing favorable reports of the pacific nature of the 
inhabitants and the fertility of the country. He 
ascertained the existence of several important 
tributary rivers to the main stream. 

The proposed exploration will embrace two 
parties, one to ascend the river in a steamer, the 
other to start from Padang and attempt to cross 
the chain of voleanic mountains which traverse 
the whole island, running parallel to the coast. 
If possible, the two will join at some point on 
the Batang-Hari, a principal tributary. After 
this the different courses of the Sangit, the Te- 
boo, the Tabir, and the Tembesi rivers will be 
explored, and the party advance slowly to cer- 
tain points in the interior of Korintji, Assei, etc., 
about the beauty and fertility of which most 
wonderful accounts are current. It is thought 
that by prosecuting the work as a private enter- 
prise, and not under the direction of the Dutch 
government, any possible hostility by the na- 
tives will be disarmed. A zoologist, and prob- 
ably a botanist, will accompany the party, as 
weil as an able geographer, and a linguist who 
shall study the language of the tribes. Efforts 
are now being made to collect the funds neces- 
sary to meet the expense, amounting to about 
two thousand guineas. This is to be supple- 
mented, it is hoped, by the governinent, 

The public printer has completed the printing 
of the astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions made at the United States Naval Observa- 
tory during the year 1873, embracing a descrip- 
tion of the transit circle, the mural circle, and 
two equatorials, including one of 26-inch aper- 
ture. An account of the observations made by 
these several instruments is also given. In an 
appendix is an article on the Uranian and Nep- 
tunian systems, as investigated with the 26-inch 
equatorial. The meteorological portion of the 
volume gives the general results of the year, 
properly digested and classified. 


>. Frank H Bravt EY, Profi ssor of Geology 

in ‘he University of Tennessee, has published a 
geological chart of the United States and Can- 
ada, prepared especially for the use of students, 
and extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains. He introduces some new 
views in regard to nomenclature of the rocks, 
and acknowledges his obligations to Professor 
Hitcucock and Professor BLAKE for the use of 
similar publications on their part. 


Captain Rovparre, in the December number of 
the Bulletin of the Société de Géographie, 
an account of what has been done in reference 
te the survey of North Africa in connection 
with the project of converting the interior of 
the Sahara into an inland sea, to which frequent 
reference has been made in our columns. No 
conclusions appear to have been drawn, how- 
ever, as to applications of the observations made 
80 far, although it is understood that Captain 
Rovuparre is still as sanguine as ever of the 
practicability and propriety of the engineering 
feat in question. 


vives 


The thirteenth number of the quarto work, 
by Mr. HERMANN STRECKER, of Reading, upon 
the indigenous and exotic Lepidoptera, has made 
its appearance, with the announcement that 
hereafter the numbers will appear quarterly. 
The single plate is crowded with figures of 
Sphingide, of which two are new species, name- 
y, Pterogon juanita, from Texas, and Sphinx sa- 
niptri, from Reading 

Tn a supplementary article are descriptions 
of numerous new species, and criticisms upon 
some recent publications by Mr. 8. H. ScuppER 
and Mr. A. R. Grote. 





The annual report for 1875 of the State Geolo 
gist of New Jersey, Professor GrorGe H. Cook, 
has just been presented, under the following 
heads: 1, Survey and final report on the fire 
and potter’s clays of Middlesex County; 2, Col- 
lection of specimens of rocks, ores, minerals, 
soils, etc., for the Centennial Exposition and 
the State cabinet; 3, On the construction of a 
topographical map of the State, and the aid fur- 
nished by the United States Coast Survey in 

reparing for it; 4, Drainage; 5, Water supply 
or towns and cities; 6, Laboratory-work, regu- 
lar and miscellaneous. 

Under these heads will be found a consider 
able amount of information, valuable not only 
to the State, but to persons elsewhere interested 
in these subjects. 





Some idea of the extent to which the exter- 
mination of the buffalo is going on at the 


present time may be learned from the fact that 
the Wilkox Tanning Company, of Elk County, 
Pennsylvania, said to be the largest of the kind 
in the world, and which is especially engaged in 
tanning buffalo skins, received in the spring of 
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1875 120,000 bull-buffalo hides. These were all 
taken within a few months previous to the time 
of shipment, and constituted only a small por- 
tion of the entire number destroyed, which may 
be safely estimated at half a million. One thou 
sand pounds of very heavy bullets were picked 
out, partly imbedded in the skin or matted hair 
of this stock of hides. Several of these bullets 
were sent to the Smithsonian Institution, an d 
will be exhibited at the Centennial display, i 
lustrating the useful products of the United 
States as derived from the  onienel kingdom. 

The seventh annual ré port of the American 
Museum of Natural History, for the year 1875, 
has been published by the trustees, who remark 
that the prominent objects to which attention 
has been given were the establishment of the 
geological department of the museum upon a 
permanent and satisfactory scientific basis, and 
the securing the completion of the new editice 
now in prog rress under the Commissioners of the 
Central Park. 

The first aim, they think, has been accomplis 
ed by the purchase of the private collection of 
fossils of Mr. James Haut at the price of $65,000 
The appropriation of $200,000 by the Legislature 
for equipping and furnishing the new fire-proof 
building on Manhattan Square gave the func 
necessary to carry out the second object; and it 
is thought the building will be finished and ready 
for occupation early in the summer of 1876 

Among the additions to the collections hav 
been the valuable collection of antiquities m ad 
by Mr. E. G. Squier in South America; a series 
of sixteen specimens of Moas, the gigantic fossil 
bird of New Zealand; the Hays collection of 
mounted heads of the moose, buffalo, and cari 
bou; a gift by Mr. D. G. Ex.ior of over eleven | 
hundred skins of birds of North America, etc 

The number of visitors to the museum, as 
shown by a turnstile, was, for the week ending | 
November 6, 18,004; the average for sixteen 
weeks, from September 18 to January 1, was 
13,577, the average for the British Museum | 
per week being 11,507, thus showing that the 
museum, even in its present circumstances, at 
tracts more visitors than any other in the world 
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Calendar. 


MARCH, 1876. 
Saturday, %.—Annunciation B. V. M. 


‘LIGENC Je 


Sunday, 2%.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
APRIL 
Sunday, Fifth Sunday in Lent. 


Sunday, 
Friday, —Good-Friday. 

Saturday, 15.—Easter-Even. 

Sunday, 16.—Faster-Day. 

Sunday, 2%3.—Firet Sunday after Easter. 
Tuesday, %%.—St. Mark, the Evangelist 
Sunday, %0,—Second Sunday after Easter. 


> 
9.—Sunday before Easter. 
4 
5. 





A CORRESPONDENT of one of our religious pa 
pers thinks that he has found the chief secret 
of Mr. Moopy’s success in his business effi 
ciency. “ His prompt, earnest, systematic man 
agement of affairs impresses you not that he is 
a contemplative devotee, but that he is a thor- 
ough business man in matters of religion. His 
forces are thoronghly organized, and he has 
them under perfect control. Every thing is 
done decently and in order, and with great pro 
priety and in good taste; but it is busir 
phatically. It is interesting to notice how his 
associates fall into line at his word of command 
Venerable doctors of divinity. sedate professors, 
pulpit orators—who have a leadership of their 
own—all obey Mr. Moony, who tells them to 
pray or to speak, and how much time to occupy 
He has the power to control men effectually, but 
not offensively.” 


ess em 





A very important Sunday-school Convention 
was held recently in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
beginning March 5. Its object was to exam 
ine critically the organization and methods now 
in use, and to suggest possible improvements 
Among the well-known clergymen present were 
the Rev. Dr. CaTTELL, president of Lafayett 
College, the Rev. Dr. Haves, president of Wash 
ington and Jefferson College, Dr. Vincent, Dr 
Joun Haws, and Professor L. CLARK Seerye, 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. Among the 
topics discussed were Sunday-school conven 
tions, superintendents, the merits and defects 
of the uniform lessons, ete. Carefully prepared 
papers were read by the essayists. 

There is a Ministerial Bureau in the Congre 
gational House at Boston which undertakes to 
assist ministers in obtaining settlements and 
temporary appointments. The charge for assist 
ance in securing a permanent place is one per 
cent. on the salary for the first year, or ten dol 
lars on every thousand An annual fee of five 
dollars entitles the subscriber to all the infor 
mation to be had from the books of the Burean 
Ministers securing a pulpit for a Sabbath pay 
five per cent. on the amount thev receive, ex 
cept annual subscribers, who pay three per cent 
The Bureau does not yet meet expenses, 


The experiment of reaching the non-chi 
going poor oft he cities wg 
much promise of success. The plan pursued is 
to erect a building with stores below and a large 
hall above, the stores supplying from rents the 
pecessary revenue. The Halsted Mission is of 
this kind, and is very successful. “It comes 
ont,”’ savs the Interior, “ that the ‘ devil's poor 
like to attend church, and will tarn ont larg 
if the door is not barred by Miss M'‘Flimsey 
trousseau.”’ 


roes on in Chicage ) with 





Attention has been called repeatedly in this 
Inte lligence to the great activity of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the United 


States. As one illustration out of many, it was 
stated at the annual meeting of the Association 
of Columbus, Ohio, that the following was the 


regular programme of its Sunday work: At nine 
o'clock in the morning a service in the County 
Jail; at the same hour aservice in the City Jail 

at half past two a service in the Infirmary; at the 
same houra service at the United States Barracks 
where are 500 men without a chaplain; at three 
o'clock a service at the Women’s Prison; at four 





o'clock a service at the Union Dépdét, for rail- 
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road men and their families—this last is usually 
crowded. At Louisville a Young Men's Christian 
Convention began on the Ist of March At St 
Louis the pastors, in union with Messrs. Wart 
4rLe and Biss, have moved to organize a Young 
Men’s Christian Association in that city 
meetings have been held in Binghamton, New 

ork, for nine weeks, under the ausp 
Young Men’s Association of the city 
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At the annual meeting 
Society of Scotland 
ve income for 1875 
The distribution of Bit 





A very remarkable speech was made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the opening of 
Convocation on February 15. The resolutions 
di ypted by the last Bonn Conference, on “ the 
procession of the Holy Ghost,’ coming 
discussion, the archbishop said that he very 
much desired that those who were engaged in 
promoting the union of Christians should look 
to the divisions near at home He con 
ceived it to be of great importance to promote 
union with the Episcopal Churches in Sweden 
and Denmark, with the L 
many, and the Non-conformists of England and 
America. He had no objection to intercommun 
ion with Eastern Christians, but thought that the 
English Church should not lose sight of their 
fellow-Christians of the communions here named 


more 


itheran bodies in Ger 


Mr. C. C. Bowney, of Chicago, has written to 
the Tribune of that city letters to show that 
there is provision in the ordinance of 1787 
which bears upon the Bible-in-school question 
throughout the States formed out of the North 
west Territory. It is provided in one of the 
irticles that “ religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.’ Mr 
SONNEY maintains that the word “ religion” here 
used has its common-law meaning, and fairly in 
cludes the Bible as the basis of religious knowl 


edge. 
The New Jersey Sabbath Union held its an 
nual meeting at Trenton March 7. The object 


of the Union is just now to prevent, if necessary, 
by law, the running of railway excursion trains 
on Sundays. The repeal of the law of 1873 was 
strongly urged 

At the anniversary of the Chapin Home, which 
was held in Sixty-sixth Street, near Lexington 
Avenue, March 3, Dr. CHAPIN stated that the in 
stitution was entirely unsectarian Of its pres- 
ent inmates ten are Universalists, nine Episco 
valians, four Methodists, three Baptists, two 

nitarians. and one Moravian It was opened 
December 1, 1872, and is free of debt 


At the conse. ation of Bishop Nicno.son, of 


the Reformed Episcope! Church, which took 
ay at Philadelphia, Bishop MPSON and the 
tev. Dr. HATFIELD, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Rev. Drs. Beanie and BLackwoon, 


of the Presbyterian Chur 
laying on of hands. 


ch, participated in the 


Notice has been taken in this Intelligence of 
the Common Schools Act of the province of 
New Brunswick, and the opposition of the Ro 
man Catholic voters thereto. The opponents 


succeeded some time since in procuring an ap 


peal from the Dominion Parliament to th: 
Queen, asking her to advise the Provincial Leg 
islature to modify their law A reply to the ay; 
veal has been received from Lord CARNAKVoON, 
in which he reports that the Queen has d ned 
to interfere. Lord CARNARVON, addre ng him 
self to the Governor-General of Canada, say 


“As education is one of the objects expressly 
and exclusively reserved to the Provincial Ls 


latures by the British North America Act of 
1867, it is for the serious consideration of those 
in New Brunswick who take an active part in 
relation to it, whether there can be an advan 


tage, and whether there must not be serious in 
convenience, in bringing under public discussion 
in the Dominion Legislature a controverted 
question which may possibly engender much 
heat and irri itatic yn, and over which it has not 


jurisdict 


It is not certain that the Scotch committee 
having in charge the preparations for the Pres 


byterian General Council, will be able to accede 
to the request of the American Churches for a 
a nt till next year Dr. MACDONALD, 
if Melbourne, is already on his way to Edin 
Professor ANDREW MURRAY is expected 
as the representative of the Dutch Church at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The American Presbyte 


rians greatly desire a postponement to 1877 


Ata meeting held by the lay Catholics of Day 
enport, lowa utions were passed declaring 
that they we n full sympathy with their cler- 
gy in the effort making to establish Catholic 
parish schools The third resolution of the se 
ries says, *‘ We firmly believe, and so dec lare, 
that we as Catho scan not in conscience send 
our children to the present p iblic schools 
cause the Catholic religion is excluded there 
irom 

This is giving a plain, outspoken reason for 


opposition to the State schools The Catholi 





Telegraph, of Cincinnati, says that these resolu 
tions “convey a reproac h to many weak-kneed 
quasi-Catholics of the day."’ Perhaps that was 


the object had in view in their adoption 

The long-talked-of Conference ofall Protestant 
missionaries in China will take 7 it Shang 
hai on the 10th of May The topics for dis 
sion are, “‘A Sketch of Protestant M it 
China,” “ Confucianism, Buddhism, and Ta m 
in Relation to Christianity fedical M 
sions,”’ Christian and Secular Literat 

The Native Church Ancestral W . | 
etc., ete. Another topic of interest w eu 
selection of i one Chinese term ! (od 
and ** Spirit 


A letter to the Church Journal, of this city, 


conveys ible information in regard to a re 
gion but little kr vn ecclesiastically—the west 
ern part of the British possessions in North 
America There are three dioceses, Moosoone, 
Seskatchewan, and Attabasca, whose incumbents 


are appointed directly by the British crown 


1 
| 
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The Bishop of Rupert's Land is their metropol 


iten. English missionaries first arrived in this 
region in 1823, Bishop ANpeRson—the first ap 
pointed—entered upon his work in 1849. The 
Anglican Church has now in this territory a 
Provincial Synod, three Diocesan Synodse, and fa 
college, which is the centre of extensive mis- 


The old ad that “charity begins at home’ 
is well illustrated in the benevolent work done 
in the city of Boston. Statistics compiled for 
the government show that in the year 1878 the 
city gave for home charities 83,466,487: the av- 
erage given by its Protestant Churches to for 
is 880,000 This 


, 


eign Christian missions vearly 


would show forty-thre d irs expended for 
home charities for every dollar expended abroad 
In the third week of January the Fast India 


Methodist Annual ¢ 


at Cawnpore 


onference cl ed ite 
with an encouraging prospect for 


session 


the year 1876 There are now under its care 
3529 members. of whom 1950 are natives [wen 
ty of the American ministers are supported by 


the Europeans and East Indians among whom 
they labor: six of the 
ly suppor 
partial 


native preachers are whol 
ted by native Christians, and oth 
y supported by th 


rs are 
native 

The proposal of Professor Purirs, of Andover, 
that in emall villages and towns where there are 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, but only 
enough to form one church, the majority ehail 
decide whether it shall be Congregational or 
Presbyterian, is received with much favor Dr 
Patron, of Chicago, finds one difficulty in the 
way, which he states thus: “* Congregationalism 
was once distinctively Calvinistic, as much so 
as was Presbyterianism It is so no longer; 


and Professor Pueirs must not reason as if the 
facta had not changed. Neither our laity nor 
our ministry are exclusively Calvinist though 


they may be prevailingly so in a moditied form 
By the constitution of our National Council, it 
is agreed that the churches in fellowship shail 
simply accept an interpretation of the Script 
ures in substantial accordance with the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly call 
ed evangelical, held in our churches from the 
earlytimes. Now when the Presbyterian Church 
shall have taken a corresponding step toward 
the Millennium, the way will be open for a free 
interchange of the ministry with us.”’ 


HUMORS THE DAY. 


Wowrnx's Rrawra.—The other week an old lady from 
Galashiels, having paid a visit to the north of England, 
fet out on her journey “ home agair After procur- 
ing her ticket at the railway «tation, ehe hurried along 
the platform twice or thrice, with a large umbrella un- 
der - arm and a hat-box in her hand, in search of « 
carriage in which to accommodate herself, but without 
finding one euitable At length, however, she eapied 
one which appeared to her the most desirable, and 


ope ned the door: but as she did eo, a gentieman, the 
» nant of the compartment, barred her en- 

trai ce, eat ‘You mustn't come here, my good 
woman, you muetr me in here What for?” 
asked the old lady, sharpiy “It's a emoking com- 
partinent, anewered the gentleman “ Gudenesa, 
I'm lookin’ for: und rails. 


man, that’s the very thing 
ing her rather formidable umbrella threateningly, ehe 
* Get oot o” that, an’ let's in he gentleman 
and the old lady got 
After carefully depositing her umbrella on 
ing her hat box below the seat, she 
drew out her black catt pipe, 
self in a cloud of amoke. She then entered heartily 
nto conversation with her companion, and in the 
ourse of time arrived safely home, having experienced 
fi vent of her favorite 
weed during the remainder of her journey 


could not resiet euch an Appeal, 


and soon enveloped her- 


r obetacle to the enjoyr 





oo 

didn't langh at my etupidity before we were 

1 alwaye said I wae a duck of a lover, 

sining hueband Yea, tl 

rep iol the vy at ns duck of a lover is almost 

sure to make a goose of a huehband 
al 
A Loxrry A traveler wae lately boasting of the 


luxury of arriving 1 hard day's journey, 





to partake of the enjoyment of a we ut ham and the 
left lee of a coone “ Pray, Sir, what is the pecullar 
luxury of a left leg? “Sir, to conceive He luxury 
you must find that it is the only leg that is left! 
— 
The ve x fellow who makes engagementa with the 


ladies only to break them off, ie a beau of promin 





Are the minutes relating 
drawn up by the seconds ? 





“That was very greedy of you, Tomr to eat your 
little sister's share of cake! told ma, | was 
always to take her part,” said . y 

=) 
A professor of legerdemain entertair la lence 


in a village whic 
After “astonishing the nat) 
he asked the loan of a halt-7 
little hesitation, handed out t 


h wae pris 








gier speedily exhibited, as he ‘ nto a 
sovereign * An’ ie that my simed the 
miner. * Undoulhtec anev ‘ Let's 
see’t,” aaid the miner; and turning it round and round 
with an ecetasy of delight, thanked the gegier for hia 
kindness, and, putting it into his pocket, aald, “Tl 
war'n't ye'll no turn't into a bawbee again 
oe 
At the marriage of an Alabama widower, one of the 
servants was asked If hie maerter w id take a bridal 
tour Dunno, Sah: when old missus * alive, he took 
a padd to her: dunno tf be take a bridle to de new 
or rr t 
oO 
} ’ T b Convereation being dull at an even- 
t “«* ted one of her questa to 
that rest ¥ have somebody to talk 
“ J 
ss 
They tell of a Kentucky achool-master who had his 
wife for and found it necessary to chastise her 
one day t day a notice appeared on the door, say- 
ing, * School closed for one week—echool-master is ill.” 
— 
A Loree A foeey little wife who habitually an- 
noyed her husband by giving trif ng and unnecessary 


orders to him when ehe wae about to go visiting, was 
somewhat impressed by the same treatment from him- 

self. He had just passed ont of the house, and halting 
at the garden gate, he shouted, “ Polly, come here. » 
Thinking he was about to « a ate something of 
importance, she hastened out, anc resently stood at 
his side. “ Well, what is it ?” cee ed. With agrave 
face lie said, “ P olly, should it rain while I am absent, 
you may—well, don't try to stop it, Let it rain.” He 
then hurried off, followed by her slipper. 
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IT STRUCK (IN BLOWING OVER).—PICKING EVEN THE POOR SOLDIERS’ BONES TO FEATHER THEIR NEST 
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THE MARTHA WASHINGTON 
RECEPTION. 

Ayone the festivities of the 22d of February 
this year, the “ Martha Washington Reception,” 
held in the New York Academy of Music, was by 
far the most prominent and deserving of notice. 
The object was not amusement alone, but to fur 
nish substantial aid to one of the most worthy 
charities of the city, that of the Floating Hospi 
tal, which, under the management of the St 
John’s Guild, has done so much for the relief of 
ihe invalid poor. The scene within the Academy 
was something to be remembered. The quaint 
and picttiresque costumes of a hundred years ago, 
so faithfully rendered in Mr. Reinaart’s picture 
on page 244, gave a feature of special interest to 
the occasion. The “tea party” in Irving Hall was 
a pleasant adjunct of the ball. The various States 
were represented at the tables, and many of the 
belles of the metropolis attended to the tea-urns, 
and with their own dainty hands served their nu- 
merous customers with the “cup that cheers but 
not inebriates.” 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGE 
II.—ITS MEASURES. 


Tne Thirty-eighth Congress met December 7, 
1863. Among its active members, at the head 
of the Committee of Elections was Mr. Dawes; 
of Ways and Means, Mr. Stevens ; of Commerce, 
Mr. Wasuevrne; of Military Affairs, Mr. Scuenck. 
Seldom has thee been gathered together an as- 
semblage of men more remarkable for energy 
and resolution, and on both sides of the House 
there was no want of skill in debate nor vigor of 
assault or defense. Both parties at once drew 
their choicest weapons for the immediate fray. 
Mr. Stevens moved the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1795 and its complement of 1850. 
Mr. Asuiey and Mr. Jviian followed him with 
similar propositions. Mr. AsHLey introduced a 
bill to abolish slavery, and Mr. Homan objected. 
Mr. AsHLEY again proposed the enlistment of col- 
ored troops, and Mr, Cox objected. Mr. FERNAN- 
po Woop offered resolutions to empower the 
President to open negotiations with the Richmond 
authorities, and Mr. Wasuevrne moved to lay 
them on the table. It was a test question, and 
98 Republican votes to 59 in opposition showed 
that Congress was not willing to treat with rebels 
and slave-holders upon their own terms. “ Slav- 
ery,” said the people, “ began the war, and slav- 
ery must perish.” It was felt that there could 
be no hope for a jasting peace except in emanci- 
pation, and no security for freedom until it ruled 
from Canada to Mexico. 

Outside the House, meantime, the tumult of 
war, from December 7, 1863, had raged with 
some variations of success. If the Union arms 
had been triumphant in the West, yet Richmond 
seemed impregnable; and in the opening of the 
session disaster and doubt had followed the East- 
ern armies. It was the supreme moment of the 
war. Desperate and really terrible, the slave 
oligarchy planned from its last hiding-place such 
fearful deeds as history has seldom recorded. 
The Northern cities were te be burned by a secret 
league. 


ww 


The Peace Commissioners in Canada 
were empowered to poison, assassinate, destroy. 
Immense sums were placed in their hands—al- 
most the last resources of the Confederacy—to 
bribe Northern politicians and to instigate North- 
ern to crime, Hotels were fired in 
New York or ships at Cincinnati. Peace meet- 
ings were held from New York to Chicago, made 
up of immense gatherings of “ one nationality,” 
resolute to save Davis and baffle Grant. Trea- 
son, assassination, mischief, filled the air: the 
lives of no Republicans were safe; and Wash- 
ington, a frontier town on the brink of the dis- 
puted territory, was open to the intrigues of the 
rebels, and even menaced by their arms. 
Daunted, but not discouraged, the Democratic 
leaders, through these memorable moments, laden 
with the fate of a continent and the destiny of 
labor, pursued their reactionary plans. In the 
very thick of the battle they struck their keen 
blows at the Union side. In beleaguered Wash- 
ington they were suffered to ery out to the last 
that the enemy could never be beaten, that the 
country was ruined by illegal taxation, that the 
conscription was tyranny, and Linco.n a usurper 
worse than Davis. When Mr. Woop opposed the 
whiskey tax as a dangerous burden upon his New 
York laborers, or Mr. CHanter defended (Con- 
gressional Globe, January 19, 1864) the “ corner 
grocery” in a plaintive appeal, when he cried out 
that the “spirit of undue taxation is the spirit of 
tyranny” ( Congressional Globe, January 19, 1864), 
or when Mr. Woop thought the whiskey tax might 
overthrow the government before the rebellion, 
the arguments and the jests were suited to the 
theme. But whenever the vital points were in 
debate and the great principle of the freedom of 
labor was involved, the Democratic leaders inva- 
riably scoffed at the rights of the working-nan. 
Mr. Encerton, December 17, 1863, proposed his 
resolution censuring Lixcotn for the Emancipa- 
tion the Union 
party had been “ guilty of the gravest crimes,” 
and demanding, in effect, the preservation of slav 
ery, and Messrs. Cox, Woop, Hotman, Ranpa., 
PENDLETON, and ALLEN voted resolutely against 
laying it on the table. 
diers who were 


miscreants 


Proclamation, suggesting that 


Of enrolling colored sol- 
slaves, said Mr. Woop (Februa- 
ry 11, 1864), “I repeat that while we are prepar- 
ing to violate the Constitution—a Constitution 
which recognizes slave ry, which even recognized 
the slave-trade for twenty years,” ete. Mr. Cox 
took up the congenial theme, and suggested that 
Mr. Woop should be sent to Richmond to nego- 
tiate a peace. “ You wish,” he said to the Re- 
publicans, “to blot out a domestic institution 
with which you never had any business,” etc. 
(February 11, 1864). March 28, 1864, Mr. Sre- 
VENS pressed his resolution for an amendment to 





the Constitution abolishing slavery, and Mr. Hot- | people. 


MAN and the Democrats voted to lay it on the 
table. Nor through the long and animated dis- 
cussions of this memorable Congress did they 
ever waver in their faith in the indestructibility 
of slavery. To them, it could never die. The 
world was never to be freed from its bitterest 
pest. Knowledge, education, genius, hope, were 
to be shut out forever from their gracious seat 
in the homes of labor. The New World was to 
surpass the Old in the permanence of its distinc- 
tions of rank and its contempt for the principles 
of real democracy, and Messrs. Horman, Cox, and 
RANDALL still sighed for a Constitution that would 
permit slave hunts in Boston and the slave block 
and the slave pen at New Orleans. 

Meanwhile, without, the tide of war flowed on, 
overwhelming the rebellious caste in its prog- 
ress, and deciding intricate debates by the sword. 
Wherever the armies penetrated, freedom follow- 
ed, and no one but the Democratic Congressmen 
could think of restoring to their masters the busy 
throngs of patriotic freedmen. They evidently 
felt the change. In 1862, when the Republicans 
had met with their first disasters in the elections 
at the North, the Democratic leaders had assumed 
a tone of intolerable arrogance. In the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, December, 1862, Mr. Cox of- 
fered a resolution describing as “ assassins” “ all 
who are not in favor of the establishment of the 
Union as it was and the Constitution as it is.” 
In one of his most elaborate harangues, not to 
say one of the most unpatriotic, flushed with the 
tide of ultramontane and Democratic victory, he 
calls upon the Republican administration and Con- 
gressmen to resign. He insults, he defies them, 
as if in the name of the people. “The people,” 
he cries, “ have condemned emancipation.” (Con- 
1862.) He was 
full of an exultation that to many seemed trea- 
sonable. He scoffed at colored education and col- 
ored soldiers. He quoted liberally from Vatre. 
and Seymovr. He invoked the mediation of the 
French Emperor, and was not sorry that sixty 
thousand French troops were pouring into Mex- 
ico. In all the measures of Lincotn and the 
Union leaders, he could see only “ mockery, de- 
fiance, and persistence in doing wrong.” And 
in the same strain, though in a subdued tone, the 
Democratic leaders harangued the Thirty-eighth 
Congress. They could no longer speak in the 
name of the people, for the people were on: the 
side of Grant and Lincoty. They had no sup- 
port among the freemen of the West or the Pa- 
cific coast. New York city and its ultramontane 
majority was their only sure ally, the New York 
Ring their only maintenance. 

Yet from the summer of 1864, when Grant 
was steadily drawing his lines around Richmond, 
until the close of the Congressional term in 1865, 
the Democratic chiefs were never idle, or could 
abstain for a moment from mischief. Messrs. 
Hotman and Ranpatt bitterly opposed the Con- 
scription Bill, or Mr. Kernan doubted its legality ; 
Mr. Cox quibbled, or Mr. Woop opposed. Had 
they been able, they would have stopped the draft 
and left Grant without support. Mr. Cox was 
never weary of foretelling the rising of the West 
against the East,and a new disruption of the 
Union. And his words were re-echoed in every 
peace meeting that lifted its treasonable front in 
Illinois and Indiana. Mr. KERNAN, more cautious, 
labored to show that Massachusetts had evaded 
the draft, and left the burdens of the war to fall 
upon the West. Mr. Woop was the financial au- 
thority of the Democrats and the insurgents. 
With horror he pointed out the frightful growth 
of the debt, and would terrify loyal men by a 
picture that he must now admit was not alto- 
gether rational or prudent. He was certain that 
the country was bankrupt forever. Late in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, when the rebellion was crying out in 
its last pangs for an armistice and a peace, Mr. 
Woop startled the country by a picture of its own 
financial ruin, and claimed that we owed already 
more than nearly all the world beside. He made 
an estimate that might well alarm and depress 
the nation. The debt, he said, was or would 
be $3,342,000,000, but this debt must be paid 
in gold; gold was at 200, and hence the whole 
amount to be paid was $%6,684,000,000, “Tam 
not without authority,” he said, “in predicting 
that our public debt must be paid in coin.” And 
he went on to show that the six most powerful 
nations in the world owed together a sum but 
little more than the amount he had asserted to 
have been the cost of the war’ “It was the 
wrong war policy,” he cried, that had made this 
debt. “Why, Sir,” he said, “the attempts to 
take Richmond overland, under the dictation of 
the fanatical crew who yelled ‘On to Richmond !’ 
cost over one hundred millions of dollars.” But 
he took care to exclude General Grant's expedi- 
tion from the rest. In their last struggle at Rich- 
mond the insurgents probably heard Messrs. Woop 
and Cox with more satisfaction than did the Union 
Congressmen and the Union soldiers; and their 
Canadian Commissioners and their peace meetings 
at the North found their strongest allies in the 
Democratic leaders of the House. 

But while the insurgents without and their act- 
ive protectors within the national councils were 
incessantly laboring to stop the draft and deplete 
the army, to leave Grant and SHerman crippled 
for want of men and money, to set the West 
against the East, and New York against Pennsyl- 
vania, to denounce the war tariff as tyranny, to 
demand peace at any cost, discourage and alarm 
the people, reveal the weak points of the national 
policy to the foe, or ask, with Mr. Cox, the inter- 
ference of France and England to stop the prog- 
ress of the Union arms, the people, in the closing 
moments of the Thirty-eighth Congress, had risen 
together to decide the intolerable war. Such pro- 
fuse gifts of men, of money, of loya! devotion, and 
heroic zeal as marked every State and every coun- 
ty, such resolution, such energy, have been wit- 
nessed under no monarchical or imperial sway. 
The sad, stern duty was performed by a united 
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The treasonable peace meetings at the 
North were made up chiefly of ultramontanes. No 
large body of American citizens at that important 
epoch hesitated in their support of Grant and 
Lincotx. The poor quibbles of the Democratic 
leaders were swept aside by the logic of necessity. 
The indestructibility of slavery had been proved to 
be an absurd pretense. The vast region once held 
by the insurgents had been laid open to the Union 
armies. France and England had been warned 
that no interference would be tolerated. The 
working-men of Europe and America watched 
hopefully together for that mighty victory which 
was to mark the second stage in the growth of 
freedom, and which was to give to education, 
progress, and human equality an impulse no less 
powerful and lasting than they had received at 
the birth of the republic. On the fate of the con- 
test before Richmond hung the destiny of labor. 
Evcene LAWRENCE. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER LII.—(Continued.) 
ALEXIS INVESTIGATES. 


Avexis, having passed the outer gate of the 
citadel, goes straight to the hall door, where 
he finds Mr. Podmore sunning himself on the 
threshold, cadaverous and flaccid of aspect, as a 
man who has been living for the last few days 
upon gin and water, and slovenly in his apparel. 
To him Alexis makes his request. 

‘* There are some pictures that I want to see,” 
he says; ‘‘and as I am only passing through the 
town, I shall be much obliged if you can let me 
see them to-day.” 

He accompanies the request with a dextrous 
passage of half a sovereign from his fingers to 
Podmore’s palm—quite a delicate feat in presti- 
digitation. 

Podmore turns his gin-and-watery eyes upon 
the applicant with a puzzled air, dimly recalling 
that face and voice as in somewise familiar to 
him on the blurred page of memory. But that 
page is so much blotted and obliterated that he 
vainly strives to decipher the imperfect record. 

** Ain't I seen you before somewhere?” he 
asks, feebly. 

** Very possibly,” replies Alexis. 

** You ain’t been a visitor here in the old gen- 
tleman’s time ?” 

a es 

**Then it must have been in some former sit- 
uation. Yes, you can see the pictures. ‘There's 
no harm in that. Not that the pictures are good 
for much—reg'lar Wardour-Street duffers, sup- 
plied by the upholsterer, old Kabriole—and now 
he’s served an attachment on the goods as chief 
creditor. He’s been let in nicely, has old Kab- 
riole. The ‘ousekeeper ‘Il show you round. 
There’s only me and her left in the ’onse now, 
and it’s very lonesome. In fack,” adds Pod- 
more, confidentially, ‘‘ it’s undermining my spir- 
its. I feel that low I could shed tears by the 
pailful.” 

** Yes,” replies Alexis, watchful of the butler’s 
countenance. ‘*It must be dreary work living 
in a house where a foul crime has been commit- 
ted—the foulest of crimes—secret murder.” 

Podmore looks uncomfortable at this, but he 
hardly realizes Mr. Secretan’s idea of a man 
stricken with the sense of guilt. But then there 
are some Criminals so callous—some men in whom 
crime is, as it were, a natural outcome, and from 
these the agonies of remorse, the throes and con- 
vulsions of a guilt-burdened soul, are not to be 
looked for. Had not Nemesis overtaken Will- 
iam Palmer, in the person of his latest victim's 
step-father, that practiced plotter against the lives 
of his friends and relatives would doubtless have 
gone on driving his profitable trade, and gone 
down to the grave jaunty and debonair, liked 
and trusted by his comrades, the jolly good fel- 
low of his jovial circle. Be sure no tell-tale mus- 
cle of Mr. Palmer's face assisted the task of de- 
tection, no quiver of that iron lip betrayed the 
hand of the poisoner as he presented the fatal 
draught to the lips of his friend. Phrenology 
has declared that in that man’s brain the organ 
of conscience was wanting. 

**'The ‘ousekeeper ‘ll take you round,” repeats 
Podmore, slipping the half sovereign into his 
pe vcket. 

Podmore’s eves are dull and watery, and his 
breath is flavored with juniper berries, or, it may 
be, turpentine; his limbs are heavy, and he is 
averse from motion. He calls a thin and vine- 
gar-faced female, whose temper has been soured 
by a life-long devotion to the kitchen stove and 
an apparatus she describes as a bang Mary—a 
large metal tray containing a family of stew- 
pans of various sizes, in which sauces, glazes, 
and divers savory compositions simmer gently in 
a perpetual warm bath. The bain-marie and the 
stove together have been too much for Mrs. Skin- 
ner’s temper, which is a trifle too suggestive of 
that fiery region she has so long inhabited. 

**This gentleman wants to have a look round 
the ‘ouse,” says Podmore, in those thick and 
hazy tones which have become habitual to him. 

“Then he must come on the proper day,” re- 
plies Mrs. Skinner, snappishly. 

“Oh, but it’s all right; he’s got a horder. 
You're to show him every think.” 

Mrs. Skinner looks doubtful, but on a solemn 
wink from the hazy Podmore, yields the point, 
expectant of largess. 

“*You can come this way,” she says to Alexis, 
with scant courtesy. 
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**T shonld like to see the room in which Mr. 
Trenchard died,” says Alexis,.when he has sur- 
veyed the drawing-room and dining-room —dis 
mal tabernacles of upholstery. 

**I hope you haven't come out of curiosity,” 
says Mrs. Skinner, reproachfully. “* It’s the first 
time J ever lived in a house where there was sus- 
picion of murder, and it’s very trying to my feel- 
ings. My father was a respectable tradesman. 
I wasn’t brought up to this sort of thing.” 

** Curiosity has not brought me here,” replies 
Alexis; ‘‘ but I have a particular desire to see 
the room in which Mr. Trenchard died.” 

He is about to say, ‘‘ and to hear all you can tell 
me about his death ;” but it strikes him that Mrs. 
Skinner, despite her acid countenance, will talk 
freely of her own accord presently, not for his 
gratification, but for the relief of her own pent-up 
feelings. He politely offers her half a sovereign, 
which she takes with a courtesy, and as near an 
approach to a smile as her features can shape. 

“Thank you kindly, Sir. I won't deny that 
it’s acceptable, finding one’s self suddenly out of 
place, and disappointed of any little legacy one 
had a right to expect. I'm sure the pains I 
took with the old gentleman’s curries was quite 
wearing to my nerves—scraped cocoa-nuts, and 
prawns, and chutree, and oysters, and all manner 
of fiddle-faddle, and his Bombay ducks, and his 
rubbish; but he’s gone to his last account, and 
will have to answer for 'em al!, I have no doubt, 
and for his deception toward his servants.” 

**And his favorite niece?” suggests Alexis. 
** The deception came hardest upon her.” 

** Ah!” sighs Mrs. Skinner, pursing up her lips. 
** When young folks hold their heads too high, 
Providence is on the watch for them.” 

Alexis remembers that ‘‘a favorite has no 
friends.” 

The housekeeper, considerably mollified by the 
stranger’s liberality, leads the way to Mr. Trench- 
ard’s bed-chamber, where the furniture has a 
gloomy and even shabby look since the -auction- 
eer’s men have overhauled it—every thing push- 
ed out of its place and twisted the wrong way, 
defaced with lot numbers, degraded from its 
pride and pomp. ‘The bedstead heaped with an 
untidy pile of bedding, bundles of blankets, tum- 
bled counterpane and sheeting. Things that 
careful housewives think they ought to get very 
cheaply under such circumstances, but which gen- 
erally cost the feminine bargain-hunter more than 
if they came straight from a draper’s shop. 

Alexis notices the door by the head of the bed. 

‘*There is a second door to Mr. ‘l'renchard's 
room, I see,” he remarked. 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Was that always unlocked ?” 

** Yes, that was kept unlocked for Podmore to 
come down to give Mr. Trenchard his medicine.” 

Mrs. Skinner opens the door and shows Alexis 
the landing on the back staircase, and the flight 
of stairs leading to Podmore’s room. ‘There are 
two more doors that open on to this landing. 
Alexis inquires about these. 

“That one opens into Mr. ‘Trenchard’s dress- 
ing-room,” replies Mrs. Skinner, *‘ and this,”’ in- 
dicating the further door, ‘‘ into Mr. Pilgrim's 
room.” 

Alexis opens this last door and looks into Mr. 
Pilgrim's apartment, a comfortable bachelor's 
room with another door opening into the gallery 
at the top of the principal staircase. Lancaster 
Lodge belongs to a period of domestic architect- 
ure in which architects delighted in the multipli- 
cation of doors, and if circumstances prevented 
them putting in real doors, consoled themselves 
by filling in their blank corners with ornamental 
dummies leading to nowhere. 

** Mr. ‘Trenchard’s room was as easily access- 
ible to Mr. Pilgrim as to the butler,” says Alexis. 
** And now show me Miss Faunthorpe’s rooms.” 

Mrs. Skinner obeys, and Alexis finds that, tak- 
ing into consideration that Mr. Trenchard’s door 
of communication with the gallery was locked on 
the inside on the night of his death, Sibyl could 
only have entered his apartment by going down 
the principal staircase, opening a door which Mrs. 
Skinner declares to have been always locked aft- 
er ten o'clock in the evening, and the key in Her 
possession, crossing a lobby, and ascending the 
servants staircase. 

Stay, there is another way. IfStephen Trench- 
ard’s dressing-room has a door opening on the 
gallery. 

He hastens to ascertain this. No; there are 
two doors to the dressing-room, but neither com- 
municates with the gallery. One opens into the 
bedroom, the other into the landing before men- 
tioned. 

This must surely make a strong point in Si- 
byl’s favor. While all communication between 
her room and her uncle's was cut off in the night- 
time, Joel Pilgrim and Podmore had easy access 
to the dead man’s bed-chamber. 

To this argument a counsel for the prosecution 
might reply that the poison was possibly put 
ready for the patient's own hand, on the eve of 
the murder, mixed with his drink or his medi- 
cine. 

Yet in the former case, Podmore, who admin- 
istered the poison, must have seen its deadly ef- 
fect—unless the man were, as Alexis supposes, 
a habitual drunkard, and too far gone on this 
occasion to take notice of his master’s condition. 
This seems too much to believe. Even stupid 
drunkenness would have sense enough to perceive 
the effect of a deadly and instantaneous poison. 

He sees Sibyl’s boudoir, where the prassic acid 
bottle was found in the work-basket. Might it 
not, he asks himself, have been taken from that 
basket full and returned to it empty by some oth- 
er hand than Sibyl’s? And yet how should any 
one else have known of her possession of the 
poison ? 

The housekeeper has been obligingly commu- 
nicative. She has entered into all the details 
of Stephen Trenchard’s last illness and death, 
dwelling on the gloomiest particulars with that 
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ghoul-like re ‘lish peculiar t het 
She has described the finding of the body, its 


awful appearance, Miss Faunthorpe’s mysterious 
‘which naturally set folks against her.” 


> women ot kina. 


flight, 


**¥ou don’t surely believe her to have had 
any thing to do with her uncle’s death?” cries 
Alexis. | 


Mrs. Skinner shakes her head solemnly, till 


the crape roses and jet ornaments in her cap— 
she has brought out some dingy weeds laid by 
from a previous time of mourning—tremble and 
shiver. 

I don’t like to express an opinion, as a 
tian woman,” she says, ** but the opinion in Red- 
castle is that Miss Faunthorpe did it. She had 
the poison—there’s no denying that—and she got 
it in an underhand way; and then on the very 
morning of her uncle’s death she runs away se- 
cretly, and no one knows where she’s gone.” 

‘ A way to proclaim her guilt which she would 
hardly have taken if she were guilty. She would 
not be so short-sighted as that.” 

‘* Murderers are generally short-sighted,’ 
plies Mrs. Skinner, sagely. ‘‘ It’s a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence by which they run their 
necks into nooses. There's not much good could 
be done by the detective police if it wasn’t for 
the short-sightedness of criminals.” 

‘That's a very wise remark, Mrs. Skinner, 
and I’m surprised that so sensible a woman as 
you can imagine that poor girl guilty of a crime 
would need a hardened to 


Chris- 


* re. 


which sinner con- 
ceive.” 
There's 


ened sinners,” 


no knowing where to look for hard- 
replies the housekeeper. ‘* Black 
thoughts may lie behind pretty faces as well as 
ugly ones.” 

And Alexis foresees that with the female com- 
munity in Redcastle Sibyl’s beauty will be no 
certificate of innocence. He pursues the subject 
no further, seeing that loose conjectures of Mrs. 
Skinner’s will in no wise help in the unraveling 
of this tangled skein. 

‘**T rather wonder,” he says, thoughtfully, still 
moving about the empty rooms, and making be- 
lieve to examine the furniture, “‘that Mr. Trench- 
ard should have emploved your fellow-servant as 
his attendant in illness. I should have supposed 
from his manner to-day that he was somewhat 
inclined to drinking.” 

**Ah!” says Mrs. Skinner. ‘* Well you may 
think so; for of all the-sots that ever was, there 
never was a stupider sot than Joseph Podmore 
has been since his master’s death.” 

“Since!” cries Alexis. ‘* Was he sober be- 
fore then ?” 

‘Yes, Sir. Joseph and me has been fellow- 
servants here since Mr. Trenchard took this 
house, three and a half years ago, and I must 
say that Joseph Podmore has never laid himself 
open to reproach in all that time. Not but what 
he liked his beer at dinner and supper, and his 
tumbler of grog after supper, and a glass of dry 
sherry wine with his mouthful of bread and cheese 
between breakfast and dinner, but was never the 
worse for either.” 

* And since the death 

** He has never been properly sober, muddling 
himself with gin and beer—dog’s nose he calls 
it, and the very lowness of the name is enough 
to set any decent person against the stuff, let 
alone its being cold and comfortless to the in- 
side—all day long, and that low in his spirits 
that it’s a misery to be in his company.” 
Low-spirited ?” asks Alexis. 

** Awful! and yet, according to his own ac- 
count, things have prospered with him, for he 
says he’s going to take a public-house and be- 


gin life as an independent gentleman directly 
he leaves here; though 
money to go into business, seeit 
wife and two children to keep 
and she an extravagant dr 
flaunting about dark with 
down to her he a black lace bi 
roses in it, and a baby in one arm and a market 
basket over the other, I call out of keep- 
ing—how Podmore can have saved money with 

ich a drag upon him is more than I can account 


he can have saved 
ge that he hasa 


out of his wages, 


now 


bargain, 
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Again it flashes upon 
the murderer. Every 
tends to confirm him 


Alexis that this man is 
word of Mrs. Skinner's 
in that idea. He pushes 
his inquiry a stage further 

3v-the-way,” het e vou idea 
vhether Mr. Trenchard had money about him at 
the time of his death? Mav he not have had a 
sum of money in his possession at that time 
sufficient to offer a temptation to an 

Murders have been inspired by very smal] temp- 


vegins, ** hav anv 


assassin ? 


tations in this way 
** 1 know that, Sir. 
Trenchard 


But I don't see 
ean had much 
out him. He had no call for it. 
paid every thing by check 
And it wasn't often that he paid the tradesmen 
thing except at Christmas time. I don't 
see what he could have »d with ready money 

the house.” 

*“You never heard of 
his room, or saw him open a box, desk, or drawer 


how Mr. 


have ready money 
He always 
even servants’ wages. 
any 


wante 
= 

lis keeping money in 
taining money ?” 


** Never.” 
**Had he any valuabl 


e jewelry in his posses- 
sion ? 
‘I never saw him wear so much as a diamond 
ring. His watch was all he ever wore, and that 
was found under his pillo 
This seems a kind of no thoronghfare. If 
Mr. Trenchard had no valuables to tempt Pod 
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‘One thing about 
Mrs. Skinner, 
it struck me 
about that paper in which Mr. 
he had only broug 
India.” 
** What was that?” 
** Well, it was the last night but 
his death. I was going up to bed, after locking 
my down-stairs doors and seeing all the others 
up 
ways my 


nse ‘and I 
after I'd hear 1 
l'renchard declared 
ht ten thousand pounds from 


after a } 


as singular 


exclaims 
must sav 


asks Alexis, 


eager! 


one before 


h was ¢ 
hont 


abo 


even to Podmore—whi 
and as I passed this door 
rit m 


the others 


before me- 
way, 
ten minutes, « 
an hour, after 
I'd been hunting for 

| troublesome animal to have prowling about 
night, though a good mouser and an affe 
Guelde, and I was coming up in the dark, 
the gas being turned off at the main, 
master’s door ajar 
you understand. 


ght have been a quarter of 
had gone to bed, for 


our tabby cat, which 


tlonate 


when I saw 
the door opening on our stair- 
It was just the least bit 
rht, and I heard 


case, 
| ajar, 
Mr. Pilgrim’s voice sj 
and then I he 
| 
! 


leavin; g a narrow stre ak of lig 
eaking as I came 
-ard master say, *‘ Now, 
I must have that money 
before the wed g There 
You don't marry 


up stairs, 
ind 
ten thou 


underst 
clearly, Joel, 
sand in bank-notes— 
must be no shilly-shallying. 
my niece till that money my hands. No 
|, money, no marriage, remember; and the tel 
| gram to wind up the business goes to my a 
on Saturday unless the money is forth-coming 
He had a very sharp, precise way of speaking, | 
| poor old gentleman, and I heard every syllable.” | 
A new light flashes on Alexis. This Pilgrim, 
the odious pers:cutor of his wife, may not he be 
the murderer? The idea has presented itself to 
him before, but he has put it aside for want of 
any motive to ascribe as the mainspring of the 
action. But there is motive strong enough sup- 
plied in these words of Stephen ‘Trenchard’s 
This threat 


is in | 


gents 


ate with 


} to communk an agent in 
| Caleutta might mean ruin to Joel Pilgrim. He 
must have been in some way in Trenchard’s 

power. And to murder Trenchard would be to 


cut the knot of the difficulty. 

Alexis Secretan’s heart beats loud and fast 
He feels as if he on the 
That there is something mysterious—nay, 
—in the butler’s conduct, he but the 
butler may an after the 
fact, rather than a principal. There is apparent, 
as vet, no sufficient motive for the butler’s guilt ; 
there is an obvious motive, if this Pilgrim be the 
murderer. 

** The first thing now to be done is to find out 
all about this man,” thinks Alexis. 

‘*Where is Mr. Pilgrim staying?” 
** He has not left the town, has he ?” 

*- No, He is residing at the Coach and 
Horses. He was to have sailed for India direct 
ly after his marriage. 


were now right track. 
guilty 
is assured ; 


be accessory before or 


he asks, 


=r. 


That's why things were 
arranged so sudden. But, of course, Mr. Trench 
ard's death altered all that.” 
**At the Coach and Horses ? Alexis 
“That is where I mean to put up myself.’ 
**You couldn't do better, Sir. It's the best 
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| hotel in Redcastle 
And now, having accomplished all he can for 


the time being, Alexis takes leave of Mrs. Skin- 
ner 
| *T shonld like to have another look at the 
pi eee we I leave the town.” he sav ‘Per 
oes you would not obiect to my looking round 
again to-morrow morning ?” 
*You are free ly welcome, Sir, as offen as von 
like. W ion I see that a gentleman is a gentle 


man, I'm very happy to oblige | 
| Alexis goes from Lancaster Lodge to the Coach 
and Horses, his tele- 
| 


lim 


whence he has addressed 
gram to Messrs. Levison and Levison, He is ce 
lighted to find a member of that firm waiting for 


him in the coffee-room—an undersized co 


man, with a smooth sallow face and keen black 
| eyes, thin lips, compressed and horizont r He 
| takes Mr. Levison off to a private room, orde 

a bottle of dry sherry, and then proceeds to stat 


his case without delay or waste of word 
** A4junior in the house.” thinks Alexis, wit! 

a look of disappointment Ile would have 
+} 


sired age, experience, the wi m of a Mansfield 
or a Cockburn, to guide and aid him in this des 
perate strait. ‘* He looks a shrewd little f 
though, and I dare say he knows his business 
} Mr. Levison listens with quiet intentness, ar d 
| makes no remark till the storv is finished. Even 
then he is provokingly slow to express himself 
He sits looking at Alexis like the head of Mem- 


non, and compels his client to wring his ideas 
out of him by the closest q and 
pauses for the space of a minute, looking his 
stoniest after each question, this process is rath- 


uestioning, as he 


er slow. 


| “Do you think Pilgrim is the man?” asks 
| Alexis. 
| A long pause. Alexis repeats his question, 
no gleam of light in Mr. Levison’s countenance 
indicating that the inquiry has been heard 
‘If he were tl man, he uld have got away 
by this time 
" Even when Mr. Levison does speak he drops 
out his words charilv through scarcely parted 
lips, as if tl were pearls and diamonds and he 
did not like to waste them 
‘True. jut he might wish to throw people 
off the scent by remaining 
‘« Dangerous, that He had ample excuse fi 
going ve ag yage was arranged before 
Mr. Trenchard’s death. He only had to cart 


out the pant 


ing suspicious in that, 


more s cupidity, why should the butler have mur say ? 
lered him, and whence the talk about taking a “Tea.” 








public-house, since it is clear from Mrs. Skinner's | “That's conveni We can keep an « 
int of Podmore’s domestic responsibilities | upon \ im 
t it « ‘ in I lly I ive saved Mm ney ? siat- al t se I ‘ ve t t { . T 
t ¥ wife in pe Neen. sl ma ket | bes Al Alexis, provoked by his solicitor’s phlegmet 
ing after dark, is as exhaustive a drain upon a | ic tone, “unless we co ild see through doors or 
husband's Seoiens as the bottomless coin of | walls He mav leave Redeastle while 
e Danaides. sitting here 











ee he w t,” replies Mr. Le I 
brought a clerk of mine down with n e 
has got the off t k after Pilgrin 

**But how « 1 vou know any thing t 
him till I told you ; 

‘Do you suppose I waited for von to tell m« 
That's not our way in Italia Street I } \ 
chat with the landlord—heard all al ty 
wife's arrest, and guessed what I was wanted 
for: heard the pa irs of the n l 
supposed murder, the inquest held t $e, 
and so on, and gave my man the off 

* And vou think that Pilgrim 

‘I never think, Mr. Secretan I wait for 
facts If | squandered my brair ipon thought 
I should have no brain-power left to deal w 
evidence. We shall hear what comes out at the 
inquest 

Alexis has to take this vague comfort for what 
it is worth, and make the best of He and 
Mr. Levison dine together, and then Alexis goes 
back to the jail and spends another half hou 
with Sibvl, who is low-spirited, but not so anx 
ious or fearful as she might naturally be in s 
awfula ne ym. 

h le Robert has been here, dear good mat 
she ells Alexis, ‘* has been feeling my pulse 
and looking at my tongue, and prescrit ics 
and port-wine beef tea, and mat r of 
tiresome thing quite broke down when he 
saw me here. t into tears, the first I ever 

iw him shed It gave me more pain to see 
me tagger te, Ae eS peat 9 l f 
night, when I thought you had shut n t of 
your heart forever 

‘I thought so too, Sibyl; but sorrow has 
opened the door of my heart and let 1 in 
again.” , 

Ah,” she exclaims, with a little jovful e1 
**T thought you could not be long unkind And 
ui have not forgotten those foolish early days 
when we walked in Kensington Gardens, and you 
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“ Srow-anor Tromrson” ia the deacrint 

a sturdy man who, having carried the I 
mail over the mountain passes of the Sierra tl gt 
the storms and snow-drifts of twenty winters. is now 
th of ret from the fat bne 7 His 
s John A. Thompson, and he was t ! 

527. He was a boy of ten years w ! 
€ to tl ® country wit ? aft t wi “ 

I *. In 1851 young Thompson went to ¢ * 

I re he firet il i at P Af rs ar al | I 

in the winter of 1856 he heard of the great diff “ 

experien ed in carrying the maile over tt mount ” 

Remembering the snow-shoes used in his native t 

try, the idea occurred to him that they might bh« 

zed in the mail service. He constructed a pair tet 

feet long and four inches wide, and in January, 18% 
ade his first trip over the mountains from Placer 

» Carson Valley, a distance of ninety 1 - 

the mail-bage strapped to his back, and g 

his ng Norwegian snow-#hoes over snow-drifts fr 

ten to fifty feet deep He continued tt isinese # 
af The weicht of the bags wae us six 

r v 4 de 1 ofter s ree at 

vt nd 1 of rt 
on a nt of trave and two a to re 
us the time usua ‘ ed. He aaw al 
mar n his te. as there was t aair r 
h he passed the g trip. He r wor 
‘ vat, ar ied 1 unketa, and his foo ‘ 
: ' that he could eat it as he tr . , P 
I ared that t 1 i] a t A 
he camped res t kt 

hemlock t ha, ¥ the \ ’ - 

d keey y warm by eane of a blaz fir 
var e ¢ T hap uv or er t 4 

shaper t 

slept as often as pore with a blazing fire 
entrance. Ti pson seemed proof against co 
exposure, ha * never had « feet or fingers froz 
en. nor hae he « anflers mn ane 4 nvet 1 
from his long period of cam} go no winter 
nights. 

The fashionable amusement of London is “ rink 
for we ecarcely el 1 ekating Asay 
yraria *®aye, the rinkere ar or 

‘ lir o'er th ar ‘ 
{ ) a | u 
At rapid rat 
"7 . ¢ for 
Tal fo 
Far ng tl “ 

There are now something | f sinl 
and ites rbe. Prince's Rink ist et fas 
and exclusive, the Chelsea Rink is the 
one: then there are the Oxf Cir 
al Avenue Rink, and maz thers 
and fast nable Ro 4 at ‘ 
1 special notice by their ¢ sh 
A Kentucky editor writes as follows ®! 
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THE FESTIVAL OF CORPUS ne segments Mirack plays wen performn i mverting vessels or converters hot frot ‘ ae vr 
TWRIeT after the procession, and made a part of the « pola, to avoid waste by sculling in the troughs and | it rt 
CHRISTI ae Seuasfier badioa: ° Tlie sumaties Dor Guell : the 
One of the great festivals of the Roman Cath In no country are the Roman Catholic festival metal are tl asm those lina f p . 
olic Church is that of Corpus Christi, held on the observed with greater fervor than in Normandy The ' ¢ made of w / 
Thursday after Trinity-Sunday, in honor of the | where religious superstition retains a firm hold m, with a ca Doane , 
doctrine of transubstantiation. It is a day of | upon the ignorant and simple-minded peopl and capable of a tl juarter 1 I \ , . 
great show and rejoicing in all Catholic coun The sketch on this page was made at Lisieux, a the centr | er n | = R 
tries, as it was in England before the Reforma- | manufacturing town in that province, which con receive its charge of ted metal from the trar ’ ltot wh the tee] 
tion swept away so many errors and superstitions | tains a fine Gothic cathedral dating from the | fer‘ladle, the other appears in a vertical posit I te a . — 
from religious belief. The main feature of the | twelfth century 1s in blowing a heat | 60 admit of tt else: 
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PREPARING FOR THE FESTIVAL OF CORPUS CHRISTI AT LISIEUX, NORMANDY From a P G. U1 ] 


estival is a pro n | ' cont : ae | of melted 

patel to procenton, tu which the pps conte BESSEMER STEEL Having rove on et ar oo 

streets under a gorgeous canopy Sundry figure Tue subject of our sketches on pa 52, taker ‘ t position, the proce bott 

follow | ting ts of the Church in a | at the iron-works at Bethleh I’ t ht into f 

characteristic manner: Ursula with her long train | one of the most complete and labor-sa ' ’ ful jets of air spring 

of maidens, St. Georg i¢ the dragon, Chris | factories of ts kind in the world The } t t t r I 

topher wading the rivet th the infant Saviour sired in this proce and the one by which it | tself int or bu 

upon his shoulders, Sebastian pierced with many | comes profitable, is the adaptat 
irrows, Catherine with her wheel, ete. The streets | to perform labor requiring g fal I 

ire decorated with boughs, the pavement strewn | most human skill. Possessing the necessary 1 I ippa ' t 
with flowers, and multitudes accompany the pro- | chinery, the next point is to have | netal of t ' S 
cession with every mark of veneration. In olden | very best q iality ; it should be delivered at { t 1 I I pa 
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duced to the shape of a rail, which is taken to the 
saws and cut the required length (No. 5). One 
of the short ends which is sawed off the rail is 
placed under a heavy drop, and tested by a blow of 
one ton falling thirty After being saw- 
ed, the rail is straightened, drilled, and punched, 
ready for shipment. In No. 6 the blower is rep- 
resented in the act of blowing a heat, his hand 
on the lever which turns the vessel, and he is in- 
tently watching the flame through glasses made 


even feet. 


for the purpose; the instant he sees the change 
in the flame which denotes the end of the blow, 
he moves the lever, and the vessel assumes the 
horizontal position, All this work is done by 
hydraulic pressure. 

Till Bessemer’s invention was put in practice, 
steel was only manufactured by the crucible proc- 
ess—a more expensive plen, by which ail the steel 
re quired for tools, springs, ete., is still produced, 

By the converters a quality of steel suitable for 
rails is made at a cost about one-third more than 
iron, and as a rail thus made will outlast, on the 
average, six of iron, a great saving is effected, 
with greater security from accident. 

Most of our Bessemer works (there are ten in 
operation) use native pig-iron from Lake Cham- 
plain, Lake Superior, Missouri, and other regions. 
The Bcthleh: chiefly Lake 
Champlain, and Lebanon (Pennsyl- 
vania) ores in the manufacture of Bessemer pig- 
African ores. The chief requi- 
site in iron for steel is freedom from phosphorus. 
A certain percentage of silicon is required to in- 
tensify combustion and give the 


m Iron Company use 


New Jersey, 


iron; also some 


hecessary heat 
in the Bessemer process 

rown very rich by the profits of 
his invention, which he was many 
ing to pertec tion. The 
greatly improved by American engineers. Ik 
was much indebted to Rotert Musprarr for the 
method of a steel, by 
means of the mentioned 
taining from ten to twenty 
per cent. of manganese, 


BesseEMER has ¢g 
years in bring- 
mechanical details were 


lloying manganese with 


Spiege leisen above 


This is a pig 
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‘KNOW THY 

Tue grim monster, was stealthily ap- 
proaching. I could feel his hot, fiery 
breath upon my forehead. My fuithless god 
dess, Hygeia, had utterly deserted me. Only now 
and then would Morpheus befriend me, but on this 
auspicious day he had deigned to moisten my 
eyelids with heavenly ambrosia, and I slept. As 
I slept, behold, I had a dream! I thought that 
I was roaming upon foreign soil, whither my 
physician had sent me to recover my health, I 
was In a great metropolis one of the grand 
marts of the world. In one of my strolls I 
chanced to meet a man who had in his hand a 
handsomely-bound volume, entitled ** The Peo- 
ple's Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” and who 
said that he was an agent for the sale of the 
book. he novel one that I 
was impelled to give the work casual notice. 
As I hastily glanced over its pages, 
that it contained treatises not commonly found 
in medical works. But I had too many times 
been hoaxed by appearances, and | determined 
that I would have nothing to do with it. <A 
voice within me, like a faithful mentor whispered, 
in that book is thy sal- 
I began reasoning with myself. <A 
though doubtful and distrustful, yet 1 put forth 
my hand to take the book, and, lo! the agent was 
gone! I was miserable. In my agony | awoke. 
Great drops of perspiration were upon my brow. 
By my bedside was a friend who had called dur- 
ing my slumber to see me. Said my friend, 
‘*T have brought with me a book, just published, 
which I thought might interest you.” One 
glance at the work, and I was assured that it 
was ‘* The People’s Common-Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” by Dr. R. V. Prerce, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Surely, this was the veritable book which I had 
seen in my dreams. My friend loaned me the 
work, and every day, as my strength permitted, 
I perused its pages. Although it contained very 
interesting treatises on Biology, Cerebral Physi- 
ology, Human ‘Temperaments, Nursing of the 
Sick, etc., yet, being an invalid, 1 was most inter- 
ested in the subjects of Diseases and Remedies. 
I believe that I had a liver affection, and yet 
more than one medical attendant had pronounced 
my disease Consumption, and that 1 would fall 
with the autumn leaves. In that book I found 
my symptoms perfectly portrayed, I was then 
confident that I had not deceived myself. I 
reasoned thus: ‘* Any man who can so truth- 
fully depict my feelings, and apparently under- 
stands my constitutional tendencies, must know 
just what my physical demands, I 
will trust my case with Dr. Pierce. I will 
take his Golden Medical Discovery as recom 
mended for my disease.” The result is, that 
after having perseveringly followed his prescribed 
treatment, I once again enjoy the blessings of 
health. ‘Therefore, 1 wouid say to the afflicted, 
** Know thy opportunity,” and take Dr, 
Golden Medical Discovery. 
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Turoat ArrecTions AND HoARsENESS.—All 
suffering from Jrritationofthe Throatand Hoarse- 
ness Will be agreeably surprised at the almost im 
mediate relief afforded by the use of 
Bronchial Troches.” 


* Brown's 


[ Com. | 


Tue greatest dis 
BIAS'S VENETIAN 


overy of the age is Dr. To- 
Liniment for the cure of 


aches and pains; also cholera, dysentery, colic, 


and vomiting; Warranted tor over twenty-seven 
No family o1 traveler 
should be without it It is orth its weight in 
gold. Sold by the drugyists | Com. | 


vears and never failed 


Brawerr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world.—[(Com.) 


Masses. WaLter Baker & Co. have pub- 
lished a very stylish little book for gratuitous 
distribution, in connection with the exhibition 
of their goods at Philadelphia next summer. It 
contains a carefully written description of the 
Cacao tree, from the fruit of which cocoa and 
chocolate are manufactured ; an account from 
Prescott and other historians of the extensive 
use which the ancient Mexicans made of the 
fruit, both as food and as a measure of value ; 
the opinions of eminent physicians as to the 
dietary properties of cocoa and chocolate ; the 
various articles manufactured by Walter Baker 
& Co., and the methods of preparing them for 
domestic use; and a number of choice receipts 
for delicious desserts, made in part from cocoa 
paste and chocolate. ‘To give the work a per- 
manent value they have inclued some informa- 
tion of general interest, namely: A list of the 
officers forming the Government of the United 
States ; the American Ministers to foreign coun- 
tries ; a list of the States, with their areas, pop- 
ulation, governments, etc. ; and a list of sover- 
eigns actually reigning, with their ages and dates 
of accession, compiled from the Almanach de 
Gotha for the present year.—[Com. ] 
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Cis MPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
/ diseases, Dyspepsia, *Ge neral Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, 
yromptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 Jobn St., New York, Sold by Druggists. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Sy No cords or balances. 
i Re to trade. 


Models and terms sent 


You are troubled with a bad 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
Breath; it annovs your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 


Pl to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


. what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZQDONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


A Farm of Your Own 


The Best Remedy for Hard Times! 


FREE HOMESTEADS 


AND THE 
Best and Cheapest Railroad Land 


Are on the Line of the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


NEBRASKA. 


SKCURE A 


HOME NOW. 


Full information sent FREE . all parts of the 
world, 


Address . F. DAVIS 
Ls and Com'r U. P. M R., Omaha, Neb, 


“Phe Economic” 
(PAT’D) 
Warprone, Bureav, Wasustanp, 
Looxtne-Giass, Towrn-Rack, and 
Tor.et or Book Suetves, all com- 
bined in one piece of furniture. The 
best article made for bedrooms of ho- 
tels or private dwellings. Price from 
$20 to $0. Address, for Circular, 
AMBROSE E. BARNES, Manufact’r 
of Furniture, 438 Pearl St., N.Y.City 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manvfacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


““ JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
eae 444 & 146 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
ELECTRIC > 

NEEDLE 


THREADER 


For Hand Needles; also Magic for Sewing Machines. Only 

Kiaied for 3 rs ta Used by the Blind in all Asylume, 

ailed for cts Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted, 
rn BB cts 7 « gents ee n 





WEI +» 38 Sudbury Street, Boston, 


~ Gussaner Water? Garments, 


_ Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself the Trade-mark, **‘ Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 


ment. Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING CO,, 


New York City. 
CAT CHE NALIVE 
SE RAP. 


> al 






a A Mouse once canght re- 


jsets the trap for another. 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


“ R. E. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Hard-Wood Finish. 


Apply Pellucidite to preserve and beautify it 
Send for Treatise (furnished free), to SEELEY & 
STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, N. W. City. 








RINTERS Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eaete Cabinets; Parrenn Lerrens. Van- 
peksurau, Wecrs, & Co.,cor, Fulton & DutchSts.,N. Y, 








Comfort, Safety, Health, Economy 


Secured by the use of 


Hot Water Heating 
Apparatus. 


PATENT SAFETY BOILERS, REGISTERS at Low- 
est Prices, COILS, RADIATORS, PUMPs, &c., &c. 
CRANE, BREED, & (0., 
683-9715 w est Sth St., Cine innati, oO. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

Dr. William Osgood Page, of No. 265 4th Avenue, 
New York, suffered for many years with stiffness and 
intense pain in his knee, and at times was unable to 
walk, caused by an injury received on the Hudson 
River Railroad. Tried every remedy that skill or 
science could devise without benefit. Gries’ Lit 
MENT Iopipe ov Ammonia gave instant relief and ef- 
fected a complete cure. 








Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


Hereafter Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weath- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). They are an 
Elegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Every body 
should have one. ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
393 Washington Street, Boston. 

com Bew are of Worthless imitations without the full 
name “‘ Love Joy 's 'Me *tallic Weather House” on the back, 


Olly. 


WELLS 


or, The Remarkable 


Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 





hist Crasoe's 


BY 
DAVID A. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money . 


mote Island Community. 
upon Fact. By 


Fiction Founded 
Davip A, Weira. With 


Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


My pear Ma. Wevts,—I have read the little book, 
and find it excellent ; indeed, I was so much interested 
that I devoured it at one sitting. It seems to me that 
you keep up the spirit of the story well, while the 
argument throughout is most forcible and striking 
I have no doubt it will do great good. 

Yours very truly, 
PaRBKE 


Gopwin, 


A piquant little work on the currency. A light and 
playful book on so heavy a subject is a novelty in the 
literature of political economy. Mr, Wells is not only 
the best informed of our public men on this class of 
questions, but he has the happiest faculty of making 
them popular and intelligible. He has surpassed 
himself in making a dry subject attractive, and ex- 
plaining the principles of finance in such a manner 
that any person of good common-sense can follow the 
discussion with interest, and feel that he is acquiring 
clear ideas on a great public question, upon which he 
has been only confused and befogged by the ordinary 
arguments, * * * Probably nothing which has ever 
been written on currency is so admirably clear and 
convincing as Mr. Wells's exposition, and the satirical 
way in which he explodes the current delusions on 
that subject is the attractive’ feature of the book.— 
N. Y. Herald, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8” Haneer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Nelf-Propel- ling Chairs. 


For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS. 
Can be easily wopelled,either 
in or out doors, by any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 
State your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different styles & prices. 





' SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. . City. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 

assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00, 

Send for New Dese riptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 

Cc sherry Hill N urseries, W est Chester, Pa, 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At $15, $20, TT $25 each. 
Chains, 82 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. S« nd stamp — ll- 
lustrated Circula Vo 

P COLLINS METAL WATe i 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


\ OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 
h in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Crank, DD. A complete and very stirring description 





FACTORY, 


| of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 


and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
S?~ Harrer & Broruens will send the above work b 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 30. 


try DOZEN Rammie Napkins or Handkerchiefs 
for 2c. Address G. W. Laxe, P.O. Box 3959, N.Y. 














| GIRL’S LINGERIE, 
| 


[Marcn 25, 1876. 








——_—____—_ 


AM ATEU R W ORKERS 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


Can find every thing they desire, and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
Send 8-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Catalogue 

and Price-List (3d edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St.,foot of Sth to 6th Sts.,E.R.,N.Y. 


©, Rogers’ statuary 


#10 and d upward. 
= 
2272.) ‘Checkers up at the Farm.” 
7) f. Just Completed. 
os oe 20 Inches High, Price $15. 
Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 


lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (Formerly 212 Fifth Ave. ) 


"| Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms 









The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

GENTL = AN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, ght Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
in pe hen pee eenssebéneeesenseteccoees No, 37 

HIGHL: AND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years ol »* 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low- Necked Over Dress, and Breteile 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) = 

ee AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT meehehe sbecenses “ 30 
Ww ATER - PROOF “CLOAK, with Cape and 





BOY ‘s Ww "ARDROBE, § ack Overcoat with ¢ ipe, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vld).... “ 5: 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 

reasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 


(f w youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postiilion | Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) piddenaores “ 3 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPE “ 36 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- RAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. “* 41 
Vol. vil. 
DOUBLE- POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB.- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT... -™ §g 
LONG FI pepe D CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
ing Ski juapaseess meann «68 
FUR-L INE ‘iD CIRCUL AR, with prmmenteaeeenel 
Cs on chbascndbodesenias te 
GIRL'’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, wit th Di- 
agonal Frout, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Be hind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, aud Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
DONO GEE). vcocccncccsscoceseccceseses » @ 
JOAN OF ARC BASQU E, with Apron ‘Over- 
skirt and Long W alking Skirt... > 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffaut Over- 
skirt aud Walking Skirt. "= 
MANTLE, with Shirred Vablier and Wal king 
Skirt a 
SHIRRED B ASQI E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. omen nu 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box - Pleated Biou-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and ea (for child 


from 6 months to 5 years old = @ 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Coll ar, , De ep 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 


WD Wee TRING. oc ccecccscccececes es =» @& 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, witb Short 
Back and Long Sides, epeine Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt nied pencbenaaee “ 26 
LOOSE BASQL EB, with Cardinal Cape, Squat e 
Apron, and Walking Skirt ss 38 
LOUls XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, ‘aud 
Valking Skirt “ 39 
DOUBLE” BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
She - Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
sennses _— ‘ : ‘ - 
cu TRASS BASQU E, , Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skir , = @& 
JOCKEY B ASQI E, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt * 43 


MARQUISE SACQUE, - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, : t Court Train, ** 43 
LONG ¢ LOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W kin ig Skirt * 45 


with Double 
ind Shor 


DOU BLE - BRE ASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt , .. * 4 
ARMOR BASQUE, S« arf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt * 46 


MARGI UERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

ing Skirt............... “ 8 
PRINCESSE DRESS ‘ ° , eso” 6—6@ 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 


Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 





toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt i Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 y ai “* 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..... wt? 


Vol. LY. 
iabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
que Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
ne ‘ losed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
irs cece = © 
PR TN‘ ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 





vist, Sac 


Ski: sews 
a * SE B ASQT be L 1 Boiteuse Over-skirt and 





F Trained 8 sak eneece ™. I 

‘AMBRE POLON \ISE if peg whe cas. 
CONTINENT Al, BASQUE, L , Round Over- 

ekirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Dri ay Over-skirt, 

and Walking Skirt " = 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt M TWENTY FIVE CENTS. ne 





Patterns will be sent for $2 00. 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please epecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


No patterns separated 


ow «@ 
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HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & Co 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 17§() 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
LONDON, PABIS, and VIENNA, and 
at LOCAL EXHIBITIONS in all parts 
of the UNITED STATES. 


NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


t#~ Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Bos- 
ton and New York. 








The Poets and Poetry 
Scotland, 


From the Earliest Period to the 
Present Day. 
With Biographical and Critical Sketches, 
BY 
GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Pos.iisuep sy Harrer & Beornuens. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in about twelve num- 
ber rs, each number containing a beautiful Steel En- 
g ee g, with a su pe *rbly illuminated cover. 

A specimen number ‘will be sent, postage paid, on 
ceipt of 75 cents. 
Applications for canvassing in the United States and 
Canz ada may now be made to 


ARCHIBALD G,. CONSTABLE, 
wirn Harper & Brorurts, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


INDUCEMENTS. 


Tue Grapuic Steel P Steel Plate Repro- 


== 
ductions of the most famous Works 











of Art. Most ELeGant Ornaments 
| FOR for Every Home. Subjects to 
please Every Taste. The most 
AGENTS remunerative field for Agents 
* Fever offered. Send 3 cent stamp 
for particulars. Complete Illus- 
trated Catalogue for 15 cents.— 
Women can do well at this. THE 

Ween GRAPHIC CO., New York. 
' For the fastest 
AG E N ‘| 8 W AN’ I’ E D selling book ever 
lished. Send for Circulars and our extra terms 
3 agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila- 
delphia and Chic ago. 


Watches toAgents who will sell, 
— e + nnial Stationery Pack-" 
It contains 15 sheets Pa- 

ge aie. 15 E nvelopes, Golden Pen, 
< — r.Pencil,Patent Yard 


sasure, and a piece of Be welry. Single package with 
air of elegant Sleeve Buttons. a mid, Bec. Circu- 


ome he . MIKOL AS& *hilade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED! Medals and — Awarded 


for HOLMAN’S PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


NEW 
1800 Illustrations. Addre aa, for new circulars, 
Phila. 


A.J. HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARCH ST., 








Prof. Hall's Magic Compouna 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heavy 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 een per package, postpaid 3 for 
Scents. E. INES, Ashland, Mass. 


14 FEW INTELLIGENT 
at LADIES to go to 
mA 8 Philadelphia. Employment 


‘ight and respectable, paying from $4 to $6 per day. Al! 
expenses advanced. References required. ALBERT 
AYRES, Hs artford, Conn., Chicago, IL, or Cincinnati, O. 


tT HWALDSTEIN 


ry OPTICIAN545Broadway NY 
wee OP MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenk 


AGENTS WANTE 


*rice $3 00. 





for Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the United 
Sells faster and pays better than 
7 r. Send for Illustrated Circular and terms. 

: INE S BROS. & CO , Phila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 





700 SUPERB VARIETIES ROSES. 
Half a Million Greenhouse Plants, 
oa Mailing Plants a Speciality. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
“Cooking Mac hine. 99 Used upon 


E.Y.TEAS & CO, Richmond ind. 
$5. 00 
Selle o1 ddrese, with 


er day to Agente to sell my new Patent 
} any stove. ) r} 
10, 00: Cent stamp, T.S. p AG E. Toledo, Ohio. 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Jvst Our. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. 


(ENTENNTIA AL BROOK of REFERENCE, 
naid for 50 centa Agente wanted 


Address BENJ ¥. LEWIS, P.O. Box 2595, Phila, Pa. 





| 
' 
i 








HARPER'S | W EEKLY. _ 
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Ww can sell these First Class 7 1-3 
Octave Rosewood Pianos fue 
Two Hundred and Ninety 
Dollars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of ali Pianos. 
We are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 5) 
bank in the U.S. will satisfy you is by LU. S. PI AN 2 ¢ dD, 
far the strongest Bank in America. NEW Y86 

We make this statement to prove that beds 

our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our Weide iaidds ainiininars AAA 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano ‘ 

in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over 1,000 names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every- 
where who have bought our Pianos 
during the past seven years, you will 
be sure to find some of them at your 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town where you can see and 
try our Pianos. We send them every- 
where fortrial. Please state where 
you saw this notice. Address, 


U. 8S. PIANO CO., 
No. 810 Broapway, New York. 
























STURTEVANT 
Hore, 
New York, 
Sept. 15, 1874. 
To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years 








We have two of 
them in our public 
parlors 

In our opinion 
there is no Piano more 
durable, or 
m superior musical quali 

a ties. 







Ose REI 












L. & 6.8. LELAND 
Proraretons Sturtevant Hore: 


A capital Text-Book for the Centennial Year. 
interest to every American citizen. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


Price $1 00. For introduction, 67 cents. 


Of vital 





For exchange, 50 cents. 





> > <— 


The school edition of this admirable treatise has been prepared by the author at the request 
of teachers of public and private institutions in every section of the country. 
The whole work has been thoroughly revised, and several important features have been 


added which materially increase its value as a text-book. The new chapter on the elementary 


rules for the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages the 


substance of a ‘‘Speaker’s Manual.” Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, will 
find it a most valuable aid in preserving order and facilitating the despatch of business. An 
appendix contains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to arti 
cle, section, and clause; the Declaration of Independence, and Washington's Farewell Address. 
A carefully prepared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats 

No work of the kind ever presented in so compact and convenient a form so much useful 
information on subjects with which every citizen should be familiar from his youth; and this in 
formation is imparted in so concise a manner, and with such clearness of style, that any intelli 
gent boy or girl who reads the book may obtain an accurate knowledge of the principles and 
practice of a free government, and the rights and duties of citizens. 


—_—-eo > ~—-- 


COMMENDATIONS. 





From “ Sloan's Legal and Financial Register,” New York 


The text-books which have been hitherto offered to the young men of this country as elementary 
treatises on politics have been nothing more than dry commentaries upon the Constitution, written 
who thought it necessary to exhibit only the anatomical adjustments of that instrument, and for 
that it had a soul. Mr. Nordhoff has not made that mistake. He bas shown that the same thing is to be 
taught on the stump as in Sunday-schools, and that the same qualities are needed to make a good citizen 
as to make a good brother or neighbor. This treatment of the subject 
student. 


by men 


got entirely 


must interest and ennoble the 


From W. 8. Rios, Supt. of Education of Buffalo, N. Y, 


Having examined Nordhoff’s Politics fur Young Americans, published by Harper & Brothers, I am 
pleased to say that I consider it a valuable addition to the text-books now used in our public schools, and 
would heartily recommend it for general use in the schools of this county. 

From J. B. Rosrnts, Prin. of High School, Indianapolis, Ind 

One of the most instructive of the recently published school books is Nordhoff’s Politics for Young 
Americans. It is written in an exceedingly vigorous and entertaining style. It contains clear statements in 
regard to the outlines of our national political system, and the functions of the state 
fundamental principles of political economy are clearly stated and discussed. 
the Federal Constitution, questions upon the same, and Washington's Farewel 
compass of 200 duodecimo pages. 

It is not to be expected that a writer of Nordhoff’s ability and decided convictions will treat all these 
subjects in a manner consonant with the views of all the opposing political parties and theories of politica 
economy; probably no teacher who is fit to tea h this book, or any other, will agree with all his doctrines, 
but no one need on that account hesitate to use the book, for it is one which encourages freedom of thou 
and outspoken sentiments. 

It ought to be in the hands of every prospective citizen and voter of this republic 


and township The 
It vontains, in an appendix, 


Address, and al! this in the 


From Grorce Sours, Prin. of Soules Commercial and Literary Institute, New Orleans, La. 
I have read with much interest Politics for Young Americans, by Mr. Charles Nordhoff. It ie in al 
reepects well calculated to impress the minds of young readers, to whom it is especially addresse 


rect and sound views relating to the science of government, political economy, and social ethics 


1, with cor- 


From W.H. Payne, Supt. of Public Schools, Adrian, Mich. 
I do not know of any book on civil government so admirably adapted for use in our publ 
If any study beyond the mere rudiments may be made compulsory in all free schools of America, this is 
the one of all others ; and if any text-book were to be prescribed, this one would best meet my ideas of what 
&@ popular hand-book on civil government ought to be. 


From E. V. W. Supt. of Public Schools, Lansing, Mich. 


I believe we have in our course of study much that is not nearly so important as this. 
young people especially to get the work, if for nothing 


c echoole 


Browkaw, 
I shall urge our 
else than to read the same. 

From J. Estawroox, Pres. State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


It is a gem both in subject matter and in style of mechanical execution. 
in all our echools. I hope it 


Such a book is greatly needed 


will have a wide circulation. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to 
receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circular 


teachers and school officers on 


of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N, Y. 


5000 APNEA AN sell t the INTS WANTED on our splendid 
¢ combination of 150 Fast-Selling Books 
mene ynificent Family Bibles anc 

Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 


= 
x 


tle GIANT Tack Hammer. 


SLL, wR. O OwESHIRE, CONN, ) 
















It pulls, drives & sets Tacks » superb illustrations. Part are free 
35cts. by mail, with particulars of t s & other JOHN gz POT! ER & CO., Pub's PI elphia, Pa 
WAN TED! «::::: spa asl A WEEK to Agents Old and Young, Male and Fi 
& peddling from house to " n the r locality. Terms & OL FIT FREE 
house. Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling Address P.O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


_ expenses paid, 
YES) 
YES 


§ 1? a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and puisrep Flags cheat 
+ terms tree. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. i with Terms. 


Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, O, 
S10 A Day. Employment for all. Centennial Nov y 
WE WANT AN AGENT in every towr ( gue Free, Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.Y. City 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 
will start you. $8 a day sure to all. SIMP SS nick sales, Ac entirely t immense profite and 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Address TIDD & CO., Cleveland, O 
Send 10¢ "yy flag, 18x12, 
Cuances Evwix, 273 6th Av N.Y 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST 


I 
WHY WE LAUGH. By Sawvet 8S. Cox, Anthor of 
“ Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress, 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


II 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
* Victor and Vauquished,” & Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

II. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark 
able Fivancial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re 
mote Island Community Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Weis. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nasr. SVO, Paper, SO cents, 

IV. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Writs 
M. Baxer, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Vv 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA PART tl. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anex 
dotes, invent ons, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and m4 opious Etymological Dicti onary. On 
the Plan of Dr Wreasan Bucere” Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part L. of the Fren h Prin pia, 
75 cents.) 











vi 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA... PART 1 A First 











German Course Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Wiu.1aM Sucru’s “ Principia Latina 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 centa. 
Vil 
PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His 
torical Romance By the late Lon» Lyrron, Sv« 
Paper, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 
Vill 
BIBLE WORD BOOK 1 Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
bo ‘ ‘ I I Wi am Sv T 
Au f Harpe Lat wre Series Word 
Book Word - Analy « Edited by Prof 
| T.J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
Ix 
THE CURATS IN CHARGE A Nove hy Mre 
| 0 HANT hor of Chr es of Car f ” 
I el S eA For Love a Life,’ 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cen 
| x 
VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUCH THE 
TROPICS. Thr Phrough the Troy 
Thirty Thousand Miles ! Oceat . Ane 
tralasia, and india. By FPaank Vincent, Jr., Author 
f* The Land of the W Elepbau ¢mo, Cloth 
$1 5, 
XI 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs CLarxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents 
XII 
THE DEVIL'S CHAIN A Tale of the Times By 
Evwarp Jenxine, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
& With a Fror ece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, cents; Cloth, 75 cents 
XIII 
DICKENS S CHRISTMAS STORIES Christmas 
ores By Cuanirs Dickens, With Or nal I 
lustrations by K. A. A Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform w | Harper'e H usehold Dickens.) 
XIV 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Jousw Fouserer. With an Etch 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac 
eimiles In Three Volumes. Crown vo, th, 
price $2 80 per volume j 1,—1067-1711.—Ready.) 
XV 
| HALVES A Novel. By James Pay Anthor of “A 
Woman's Vengeance “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” & & 8vo, Paper, 0 cents 
XVI 
ATHENAGORAS., |} ed for Schools and Colleges. 
ty F. A. Manen, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjut Professor of Chris 
tian Greek in Lafayette ¢ eye l2mo, Cloth, $1 75 


T hia ia the third volume isaned of the Douglass Se 
Latin Writers 


ries af ( hriastian Greek and 


Now Read Latin Hymne Eueebius Athena 
goras. i2mo, Cloth, $1 75 each 
XVII 
OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK A Novel. 
By Lady Aveveta Nort Svo, Paper, 00 cents. 
XVIIL 
SMILES'S THRIFT By Saunt Smits Author of 
Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the Stepher 
sone The il enots,” & I2mo, Cloth, $1 & 
(Uniform with “Self-Help” and ** Character,”) 


tw Hanrer & Baeornens will send either of the abore 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on reertpt of the price 


eve mailed fre 


tw Hanren’s Carat 
Ten Centa. 


on receipt of 





| HARPER & 


BROTHERS, 


N.Y 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 

CURED. The ORIGINAL and 

r pared. Bend 

ot © (plem eat 

re M.D, 

thi tow, Greene ( Ind 
16 val able recipes wortt fi cach 

$70 per week sent free fer star p 

W. Ray & Co., Chicago, Il 

MASONIC. Works new, magnificent 
Works new, magnificent, 

) M. Set rad riptive 

logue Van “1 Pus Uw 


$350 3." wOnr=. agente ¥ 


free. Address ,. SR RONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


My ANT AGE N rst sel! Jewelry and Watches. 
slogue, or Wc. for sample 
P k lk HAR DS & CO., Hallowell, Maine 


1G BONANZA. —& Pictures,1 Bird call, 2 pkts. Magic 
( 47 x Pictures pk 
lhe lot 2c. Craw & Co., Box 3676,N.¥ 














1 Broadway, N.Y 


ted. 36 Be 


One sample 





new Trick 


S ples worth §1 


s.) 10 sl) ree. S11 "e008 & Ce ‘Portland, Maine 
page Illustrated Catalogue, Free 

AG E \’ I's ‘ B. eton N eery ae ton, Mi: Lae 
per day. 5S¢« nd tor Chromo Catalogue 

$10: $25) H. Berrono’s Sons, Boston Mass. 


‘ ) First-class Brut. Heaps for $6.00, Other work 
2SSU as iow. Cooke & Cobb, 30 Whitehall St, N.Y 
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‘| BEG TO REPEAT THAT 
THESE FRAUDS ON THE | 
GOVERNMENT SHALL es | 
PROBED TO THE i} 
VERY BOT TOM. Ji 





HARPER'S 









IN FOR IT. 








C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
tehgos (Broadway & 23d St). 


A RARE CHANCE 


To get a first-class piano or organ on easy terms. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, No. 481 Broadway, New 
York, will during this month rent a few first-class new 
pianos and organs until rent money pays the price of 
the instrument, as per contract. 

A 7 octave piano in perfect order, not used three 
months, for $200 cash, and warranted. 


STORE, 












BYBKBLSS4 Sons 


to he divided among the six 

most successful growers who shall 

roduce the largest « wth: fom 

lb of RUBY and ALP 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 pe 3 x 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 
#150 to be awarded for the best 
colle ction, one peck each, of pota- 
toes introduce by us since 1867. 
$50 for the best and most prom- 
ising seedlings raised this year from 
he teas Hybridized Potato 
Seed. Packets of 2 seeds, 60 cts. 
The collections for which the last 
remiams of $200 are offered will be exhidned at 
Jentennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, in October 
premiums will be awarded by their committee. 
For conditions and full particulars send for our Potato 
Premium Circular, mailed free to all. 

Blise’s Dllastrated Secd Catalogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
tains adeseriptive list of 2500 varicties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, with explicit directions for culture, 
200 pages, several bGhdeed encravings, anda beautifully 
colored lithograph. Sent postpaid, for 35 cents. 

Bliss’s Gardener's Imannc and Abridged Cata- 
Inque of Garden, Ficil and Flo Sree. 116 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing l0cts. 

Biles’ sIllustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro - 
duced,with many other desirable sorts,also much uscful 
information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No. 5712, 34 Barclay St., N.Y. 


$1.00 Fale SPELLERS VROL WOO) tim 
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FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AN D NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(™ Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md, 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description, 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


” Acexts Wantep. “G2 NEW YORK. 





Send a. » for particu- 
lars. C.F. Wingate &Co. 


limited,69 Duane st.N.Y 








, Hh hope I shall get | to the bottom soon.’ 


~ Inquire for 


W. A. DROWN & C0.’S 
UMBRELLAS. 


Philadelphia and New York, The qualities 
marked with their name are confidently recommended. 


ENTENNIAL SOUVENIRS, — 16 hand- 
some imported Photographic representations of 
the Centennial Buildings and the principal buildings 
of Phila., in folding book form. Sent, oy for Bic. 
Agents wanted. Address Ostheimer Bro.’s, Phila., Pa. 


‘““A DECIDED ADVANCE.,”’ 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Trade Mark. 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


WE WwW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the grand *‘Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “ Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 


(Cor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry 


Hor, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 
> Professional Dead Ball 
= is admitted to be the best Base- _ 
made. Samples by mail, postpaid, 
= $1.50. We have just published our 
new Spring Catalogue, with large 
2 colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 26, 
Mou tio ha? a splendid Club-room ornament; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10c. Address 
126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGH 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haurrn's Magazine, Haunren’s WeeKry, ond Haneen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WreKwry, or 
Bazan will be supplied cratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsonrurns at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copres For F200, without extra copy; Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 






P. O. Box 4958, 


Tree ror Apverrisine tn Tauren’s WRekty anp 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 #0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTIERS, New York. 
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THE ANNUAL INSPECTION — ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 


AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N 


CaF” Harrer & Brotuers will send either 
United 


NLARGED CATALOGUE, 


ay 
of the 


(?" Harprer’s New anv E 


following 
States or Canada, 


300 fp., 8v0, with a Complete 


Yew York. 





works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
on receipt of the price 


Analytical Index, sent by mail 


on receipt of Ten Cents 


VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. flexry J.Van-Lexyep, D.D. 
Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings and 
two Colored Maps. 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00, 


MeCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. 
A Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature. By the late Rev. Joun M*Ciin- 
rock, D.D., and James Strona, 8. T. D. With Mi aps 
and numerous Illustrations. Six Volumes, compris- 
ing ‘ the letters A to Nev., are now ready. ‘Price per 

Volume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; EF alf Morocco, 
$8 00, id 


ABBOTT'S DICTION ARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWL- 
EDGE. A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for 
Popular and Professional Use; comprising fall In: 
formation on Biblical, Theological,and Ecclesiastica) 
Subjects. With nearly One Thousand Maps and 
Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman Annort, 
with the Co-operation of the Rev.T. C. Conant, D.D. 
Royal 5vo, containing over 1000 pages, Cloth, $6 00; 
Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. 


THOMSON’S LAND AND THE BOOK. The 
and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the 
Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuomson, 
D.D. With Two Maps of Palestine, a Plan of Jeru- 
salem, and Several Hundred Illustrations. 2 vols, 
12mo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50, 


Land 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Notes on the New Testament. For Bible-Classes 
and Sunday-Schools. By Atuert Barnes. Maps and 
Illustrations. New Edition. 11 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 per volume. The Volumes sold separately. 

On the Four Gospels. 2 vols. Vol. 1., Matthew 
and Mark; Vol. II., Luke and John.—On the Acts 
of the Aposties.—On the Epistle to the Romans. 
—On the First Epistle to the Corinthians.—On 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and the 
Epistle to the Galatians.—On the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, and the Philippians.— 
On the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon.—On the Epistle to the He- 
brews.—On the General Epistles of James, Peter, 
John, and Jude.—On the Revelation. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS 
ical, Explanatory, and Practical,on the Book of 
Psalms. By Auuert Barnes. In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


Notes, Crit- 


SWINTON’'S BIBLE WORD-BOOK. Bible Word- 
took: A Glossary of Scripture Terms which have 
Changed their Popular Meaning, or are no longer 
in General Use. By Witttam Swinton, Author of 

Language Series,” ‘ Word - Book,’ 


«Work - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. T. J. Co- 
vant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


The Old Testament History, from the Creation to 


the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Wititam Sarrn, LL.D. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 12mo, Cloth, #2 00. 

THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 
The New Tesiament History. With an Introdue- 
tion, connecting the History of the Old and New 
Testaments Edited by Wiuriam Sarrn, LL.D. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 
The Land of Moab 
Travels and Discoveries on the East Side of the * ‘ 
Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL. 
F.R.S., Honorary Canon of Durham. With: Chi upter 
on the Persian Palace of Mashita, by Jas. Pw 

F.RLS With Map and Hinstration Crown yo, 
Cloth, $2 50 


Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Ze. Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

er sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amateur Printi The Girls or 
, great fun and make money fast at 
printing. Send two stamps for fall cata- 
Frew r. ete., to the pth oredr 


ELSEY & O0., Meriden, Conn. 









ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: 
his Life and Teachings ; founded on the Four Gos- 
pels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. By Lyman Annort. With De- 
signs by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; Sheep, $4 00; Half 
Calf, $5 75. 


REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. The Revision of the English 
Version of the New Testament. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pages, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

1. On a Fresu Kevision or tur Exouisn New 
Testament. By J.B. Lieurroot,D.D.,Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of Divin 
ity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 
196 pages. 

2. Ow Tur Avruontizep Version or THE New Tes 
TAMENT in Connection with some Recent 
Proposals for its Revision. By Rronanp 
Cuenrvix Trenou,D.D.,Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. 194 pages. 

3. CONSIDERATIONS ON TIF 
Enouisu Versioy or tur New Testament. 
By C. J. Evst.cort, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 

| and Bristol. 178 pages. 


REVISION OF THF 


TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By 
the Rev. Wituiam M. Tayion, D.D., Minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


ISRAEL. David, 


TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wittiam M. Taysor, D.D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
KRUMMACHER'’S DAVID. David, the King of Isra- 
el: a Portrait drawn from Bible History and the 


Book of Psalms. By Farvrnicx Winnitam Krvn- 
maournr, D.D, Translated by the Rey. M.G. Easton, 
M.A. 12mo, Cloth, "s 75. 


PALMER'S DESERT OF THE EXODUS. The 
Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 
Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings; un- 
dertaken in connection with the Ordnance Survey 
of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By 
E. H. Pater, M.A., Lord Almoner'’s Professor of 
Arabic,and Fellow of St. John's College,Cambridge 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. oa 

HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW 

A Popular Hand-Book of the New 
Groree Cumming MoWuoxver. 


MoWHORTER’S 
TESTAMENT. 
Testament. By 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON OF TILE NEW 
TESTAMENT. A Greek and English Lexicon of 
the New Testament. By Enpwarp Rontnso D D., 


LL.D. toyal Svo, Cloth, $6 00; 


Sheep, $6 nO. : Half 
Calf, $8 25. 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE. Th» 
Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New T« 
tament: being an Attempt at a Verbal Conne 
between the Greek and the EnglishTexts: 
ing a Concordance to the Proper Names, with | 
dexes, Greek - English and English - Greek 
Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Calf, $7 25. 


MACGREGOR’S ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN. 
The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, a 1 
Gennesareth, &c. A‘ moe Cruise in Palestine ana 
Evypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Mac- 
anreor, M.A With Maps and I}lustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


The World Judges by Appearances 


The new and beautiful Parisian, Diamonds, which 
are pure crystals with a diamond surface. 

RICHARD HUMPHREYS, Jeweler, 779 Broadway, 
N. Y., sole Agent for the United States. 
Goods sent, C. O. D., with privilege to examine be- 
| fore paying for them. Send for descriptive Price-List 
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“BIG BEN,” WESTMINSTER. 


A visit to the great clock at Westminster, with 
its famous hour bell, called “ Big Ben,” must in- 
terest any visitor not already familiar with the 
wonders of London. To reach this marvelous 
clock it is necessary to ascend nearly four hun 
dred steps; but the trouble is amply repaid by 


equal one and a half tons 


the sight of some of the finest views that can be | 


had of the city and suburbs. The face of the 
great time-piece is twenty-two feet and six inches 
in diameter, and about seventy-two feet in cir 
cumference. The minute-hand, a little over elev 
en feet in length, weighs only twenty-eight pounds 
being hollow, and is made of copper 
measure two feet from end to end, and the min- 


The figures | 


| 


me 


¢ 





1, The Belfry. 


VEEKLY. 





4 Ui; 
aK 


PUD AG 


2. The Pendulum. 3. Behind the Dial-Plate. 4. Winding the Clock, 


A VISIT TO “BIG BEN,” WESTMINSTER. 


ute dots are exactly one foot apart. The work 
ing portion of the clock oceupies little space 
compared to that required by the striking power 
The former can be wound up in ten minutes, 
while the latter takes five hours twice a week 
The weights of the first are one and a half hun 
dred-weight, while those of the striking power 
Were they allowed 
to run down, they would have a reach of on 
hundred and s¢ venty five feet The pendul im 
itself weighs seven hundred pounds, and is fif 
teen feet in length. Reporting twice a day to 
Greenwich, the clock is kept so correct that it 
has only varied the fraction of a second in eighty 
The weilg ht of the bells varies, 


Ip 


consecutive days 
but that of Big Ben is thirteen and a half tons 





artist has 
ilt of a visit 


In the illustration on this page the 
given us a series of sketches, the res 
to this sounding monster 

From old usage, bells are intimately connected 
with the of the Christian Church, so 
much so that, apparently from a spirit of oppo 
sition, the Mohammedans reject the use of | 
and substitute for them the cry of the Imaum 
from the top of the mosques. A 
rious ways with the ancient ritual of the Church, 


services 


sociated in va 


bells have been invested with a sort of sacred 
character. They were at one time founds 
religious ceremonies, as described in Scniiier’s 
famous “Song of the Bell,” and consecrated by a 


complete baptismal service 


1 with 


rece ived names had 


sponsors, 
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| ed belle in gre 


were sprinkled with water, anointed, | Wasnre 


and finally covered with the white garment or 
chrisom, like infants. This usage is very ancient, 
and is still practiced in Roman Catholic countries, 
Sells had often also pious inscriptions, indicative 
of the wide-spread belief in the mysterious virtue 
of their sound. Among the superstitious usages 
recorded to have taken place in old St. Paul's 
Church in London was the “ ringinge the hallow- 
it tempestes or lightninges.” From 
this superstition probably sprang the later no- 
tion that when the great bell of St. Paul's tolled 
(which it only does on the death of a member of 
ihe royal family or some distinguished personage 
it turned all the beer sour in the 

i faney facetiously referred to by 
Sketch- Book The no- 


in the city) 
neighborhood 


ron Ixvine in hi 
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tion that bells are efficacious in dispelling storms | 


still exists in some parts of the world; in 1852 
the Bishop of Malta ordered the church bells to 
be rung an hour to allay a gale. 

Nearly all the church towers of London are 
provided with peals of bells, the ringing of which 
ig a well-known practice. The tinkling called 
chimes usuaily accompanies the striking of the 
hours, half hours, and quarters, while the play 
ing of tunes comes in as a special divertisement 
The ringing of peals differs entirely from tolling 

-a distinction not sufficiently recognized in those 
places where an ordinary ringing of bells is made 
to suffice alike for solemn and festive occasions 
The “merry peal” almost amounts to an English 
rational institution, It consists in ringing the 
peal in moderately quick time and in a certain 


ENFANT TERRIBLE (Srippingly) *"QN-0-C-€-P-H-Q: 
L-0-S-1-8" 
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order, without interruption, for the space of an | 


hour. The English appear to be fond of these 
peals and the associations they call up. They 
actually make bequests to endow periodical peals 
in their parish church towers, leaving, for exam- 
ple, so much money to ring a merry peal for an 
hour on a certain evening in the week, to com- 
memorate victories or some other subject of na 
tional rejeicing, for all time to come. One of the 
most celebrated peals of bells in London is that 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, which forms the 
basis of a proverbial expression meant to mark 
emphatically a London nativity—“ Born within 
the sound of Bow-bells.” Branp speaks of a sub 
stantial endowment by a citizen for the ringing 
of Bow-bells early every morning to wake up the 
London apprentices, 
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Frequently, in compliment to.a newly opened 
church, efforts are at once made to supply it with 


"Jam afraid YO-T docs nol Spell Yacht * 





the proper number of bells, and to endow it for | 
the weekly peal It is common for some of the 


humbler class of parishioners to form a company 


of bell-ringers, acting under the authority of the 


church-warden. Some endowments for peals em 
brace a supper as well as payment in money t« 
the ringers: and of course, under such circum 


| stances, there is little risk of the custom of merry 


peals falling into disuse 
what with marriages and other festive celebra 


The consequence is th it 


tions, and as the result of endowments, merry 
peals are almost constantly going on somewhere 
in the metropolis—a fine proof of the naturally 
cheerful and generous temperament of the En 
glish, and of their respect for old customs. 
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SKETCHES AT A SPELLING BEBE. 
SPELLING matches are an old institution upon | boy. To invent a stp! of conter 
American shores, but among our English cousins | dictionary difficult 


sensation they produce is 
The fact that they ar 
invention, indigenous to the s¢ 
1, for we hear of their 
in New England as early as th g 
century, while the “blarsted Britisher” has but | and behind him 
just begun to get the i is 
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SKETCHES AT A SPiENG BEE 
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r A SPEING BEE IN ENGLAND. 
+, should reft# Blea rn orthograpt iy aft- rant for orthographical fame to whose lot it has | ments in all parts of the globe. What hecomes It is a common thing in this age of progre before him the object of his affections, upon 
ranner of 4 ag})! ace English school fallen to grapple with this obnoxious polysylla- of him in a crowd is never known, but where two for the elders to be appalled by the amount of fa hangs | hope of happit one 
p invent a ne bond of mtending with ble, in comparison with the smiling faces that or three are gathered together, or even a score, | learning which the enfant terri/ tor i eri n hoy ! tification over the usel 
rv difficultie ® only in harmony with surround her, that suggests the story of the friv he never fails to be unpleasantly prominent In his head for the express purpose of ex] l t msonants that per tm : themselves up 
mal characte’ olous young woman to whom an elder once re th opposite corner we find a group of three upon his friends in unsuspecting ! nt 1 nh the sma rd eht He} t dar to 
hove sketch us an English spell. marked, “Susan, it is a solemn thing to get mar- | conspicuous in the foreground is the female who awful sense of superiority which a ites tl elect an ea ne, for fear that t tate of hive 
ch in active °peration. The con- ried.” “ Y, 3.” replied the far-sighted maiden. not only “knew she was right.” but « | back small creature, the pompou welling of } | feelings n t pparent to the whole cyin 
the affair ently been ir trusted “but a great deal solemner not to.” her assertion by the printed ind ipprove 1 ev minutive frame, and the I ler expr ny pa A ra lesperat ! h lighted 
urate. Atti clerical suit, he o« There are moments during the evening when dence of indisputable authority. The humiliated | his extended elbows and erect forelo ire well upon a sma Anacep! count not 
er | the central sketch, the serious business that has brought the com- eurate. whose education has cost him years of portrayed in the next drawing The old gentl hh the ! fit ! - over 
ind him a a ned pundits of the pany together is inter ipted |} entertainment of toil. and the aged man s ' ived fror ' Sper hles ] ’ ! W ! ' t 
Sex is sm@mgranst sex; the phys- a lighter character. We never claimed in Amer- | going down to the grave in ignorance ef the Encland, whose human nature seems to resem! hears her | rhe first letter is successful, 
eaker, b “a en orthographically ica a monopoly of the melodious vouth. unsuc rd Pip pene: of nal r ti vord in question. that of Young America naster of the ! t oral « n-sense lead to introduce an 
is bandet ®s" ‘Zainst the male cessful in the matter of whiskers ase irreso- | stand with downeast ¢ Salle } 7" f and he will never vield ar h of tl na t el, andt ter 18s complet 
whose disem est cam s almost lute legs and mild voice ar strangely it varian< this female Daniel come to judgment. It is a sad | ground to which } ittainments elevate | He 1 t ' fa lestr her 
The wor ah on 18 ™ celibacy.” h the awful threats s of violene he utters in thought: but can the irreverent artist have intend What position in life can be more embarrass- | hopes of triumy it spelling match " i 
an air of R™vity about the aspi- song He is ubiquite 1t all small entertain- | ed to caricature his sovereign in this sketch ? ing than that of a modest young curate who perhaps extin h the gentle flame of love that 
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may even now be gathering force within her breast, 
by appearing before her as the source of her hu- 
miliation. He wrings his hands, thus indicating 
the anguish he endures while endeavoring to tread 
the stern path of duty; his lips falter, mildly, “I 
am afraid y-o-t does not spell ‘yacht.’” O men- 
dacious curate! you have sacrificed truth to love. 
What does it spell ? Sounds may be represented 
by all manner of eccentric orthographical combi- 
nations, but had phonetic spelling ever been pop- 
ularly adopted, the star of your existence would 
have been saved from disgrace at your hands. 

Snakspeare says, “ Misfortenes come not sin- 
gle spies, but in battalions.” Our curate is now 
the victim of another calamity. He has forgot 
ten that the conformation of certain mouths is 
inimical to the letter “r,” and that his is one. 
Supererogation, the next word on the list, issues 
from his lips in such a series of confused and 
muffled sounds that the victim to whom it is pro- 
pounded finds himself obiiged to beg the whole 
question by asking him to spell it. However, 
vengeance is at hand. On the next round the 
same couple are face to face. “ Hemorrhage” is 
now under consideration. It contains two “ r’s,” 
certainly, but the curate braces his nerves and 
is strong. Alas! it has but one “m,” and the 
competitor is weak. The old score is settled. 
They can be friends once more. 

But from our last sketch we must conclude 
that spelling bees are not altogether a success on 
English shores. Ah! ’Arry, benighted inhabit- 
art of a diminutive and foggy island, with your 
thick-witted and adipose Hangelina by your side, 
how could you expect to find joy in an amuse- 
ment invented by the inhabitants of a land where 
school-marms are born and not made, where the 
very babies prefer Greek roots to arrowroot, and 
where urchins who have never owned a pair of 
shoes revel in the possession of a Latin gram- 
mar? Return to your beer, indulge your idiosyn- 
erasies in the matter of “h’s;” the spelling bee, 
like the music of the spheres, is above and beyond 
the limited grasp of your gross soul. 


SUSPECTED. 
Ay! pass me by, 
Thou friend of other years; 
No voice shall ask thee why— 
No cry, no tears, 


Brother !—my own, 
From thee I learned the name, 
So sweet, in days now flown— 
Pause not to blame. 


Sister! pass on, 
On, on; turn not thy head; 
Life lasts, but faith is gone, 
And I am—dead, 


Not by my side— 
Lover, apart remain ; 
The heart by sorrow tried 
Forgives the pain. 


Heed not my form, 
Hearts where my own has lain, 
Clasped there in friendship warm, 
Turn not again. 


Through narrow walls 
A peth leads to the sky; 
From thence shall mercy fall: 
Let men go by! 
AFTER THE SEASON. 

“ Yes, every one is gone.” 

A shade of sadness crossed Marian’s face more 
deep than the tone of the words she had just re- 
peated seemed to justify. For Aunt Abby had 
spoken them lightly, in her brisk, good-natured 
way, and without the slightest tinge of disappoint- 
ment. “Rather late for Newport,” she had said. 
“T suppose the season is over, and every one gone.” 

Then Marian had repeated, with that tragical 
little accent and darkening of the brow, “ Yes, 
every one is gone.” 

Hardly a minute passed, however, before she re- 
covered her sunniness. Clouds never dwelt long 
on the sweet-complexioned face of Marian Sum- 
ner. “Yes, dear auntie,” she said, “it is well 
you have come only to see ws, for you will hardly 
see Newport. We can show you the ocean and 
the drives and the cottages; but the spirit of the 
place, the summer spirit, is gone. You should 
have been here a fortnight ago: you would have 
found enjoyment.” 

“I shall find enjoyment now,” said Aunt Abby, 
confidentiy. “And what magnificent weather !” 

“ The golden days,” Marian said. She proposed 
a walk to one of the beaches. Aunt Abby ex- 
cused herself, but cast toward the children a wist- 
ful glance, which Marian gladly interpreted. 

“Come, Peachie and Madge,” she called, “ put 
on your wraps, and we'll have a run to the bathing 
beach.” At which delightful proposition two de- 
mure-looking little girls left their picture-book 
with a bound, 

It is a wonder how beautiful a place can be 
after those who love it leave it. Nature never 
seems to waste a moment in pining or repining. 
Not all summer long had the cliffs and the sea 
and the seaward lawns been so winningly, caress- 
ingly, brilliantly lovely as now on this afternoon 
of the gclden days when every one was gone. 

The children, with Marian for their guiae, and 
Marian with a memory for hers—a ghost-like mem- 
ory that “would not down”—wandered across a 
cedar-shaded lawn emerging near the cliffs. They 
passed a cluster of deserted summer cottages 
which, with rigidly boarded windows, seemed to 
blind their eyes wantonly to their brave little gar- 
dens, still radiant with salvias and scarlet gera- 
niums, and entered a winding path that, protect- 
td from the precipice by a rude balustrade, 





threaded the brink of a rocky bluff, and led into 
the broad road fronting the bathing beach. Here 
they seated themselves upon a way-side bench, 
and the children gazed eagerly at a scene to them 
entirely strange. 

“The sea is like a blue prairie,” said one of 
these littke Westerners. 

“ But oh, so calm!” cried Madge. “I thought 
the waves would leap and tumble and dash them- 
selves on the sand. I thought we should hear a 
roar like thunder.” 

“You must wait for a storm,” said Marian. 

“ Do you have storms ?” asked Madge, presently. 

“1?” repeated Marian, in reverie. 

“No, not you, Cousin May,” laughed Madge. 
“But the sea. I should just love to see it in a 
raging tempest.” 

“You would love it in its play, too,” said Mar- 
ian. “You can hardly judge of that now, with 
the tide so low, and the beach covered with black 
sea-weeds, and not one of the gay people left who 
came here on warm bright days to take their sea 
airings and to bathe in the surf.” 

“What I want,” said Peachie, “is to pick up 
shells.” She drew a long bag from her pocket, 
and begged leave to go down upon the sands, 
where laborers were piling wide wagons with sea- 
weeds, or yoking together oxen which were to car- 
ry the huge burdens away. 

“You may go,” said Marian, smiling at Peach- 
ie’s forethought to make, in her prairie home a 
thousand miles inland, this long bag for shells. 
Madge went too, not without some scorn for the 
tributary aspect of a grand element of which she 
had expected a tremendous scene. 

A step sounded along the walk that flanked 
the high-road to the shore, and a gentleman ap- 
proached Marian, She started slightly, as if in 
recognition, before she had turned to look, and 
before he had spoken a word, or taken, as he did 
by her permission, a place at her side. 

“ And I thought you were gone.” 

“] have returned only for a day: I shall be 
gone to-morrow.” 

For more than an hour Marian, seated upon 
the sea-side bench, had no other companion than 
this gentleman. They conversed in grave, low 
tones, occasionally broken by a little rippling 
laugh from Marian—a peculiarly sweet-toned 
merry little laugh. Once he said, “ That sounds 
like old times.” 

The children remained on the beach below; 
Peachie filling her bag with rather dingy shells, 
and grieving whenever the sea-snail’s dazzling 
yellow turned to brown; Madge chatting with 
the laborers, highly interested in the idea of old 
ocean sending up yearly tribute to fertilize the 
land. 

“To make the fields beautiful for itself, I sup- 
pose,” she said to the round-eyed sea-weed gath- 
erer, “when it comes dashing close up to them 
some fine day.” 

“Time to go home!” Marian called at last to 
her cousins. The sun was sinking against the 
horizon in a thin bank of cloud; a faint rosy 
tint spread over the shining waters, flushing the 
far sails, and making West Island gleam like a 
pink cameo upon the distant wave. 

At the gateway of the cedar-shaded lawn Mari- 
an’s friend left her. “I should like so much to 
see your mother again,” he said, at departure. 
“Will she be at home this evening ?—and would 
she receive me?” 

“She would be glad to see you,I am quite 
sure,” said Marian. Homeward she turned, as in 
a dream. Madge and Peachie talked vivaciously, 
quite content with an occasional answer, and the 
fond clasp given by May to each confiding hand. 
Children are the friends whose presence one 
chooses when the mind is willing to be lulled, 
but the heart of hearts cries out for solitude 

“ A note has come for thee, Marian,” said May’s 
mother, who stood with Aunt Abby on the piazza 
to view the sunset. No wonder Clarke Hadley 
had said he should like to see that mother again: 
to look at her was to enjoy a picture, calm and 
delicate and home-lighted as one of Boughton’s 
winter scenes, She had lived half a century, but 
there was not a wrinkle on her brow. She be- 
longed to the régime of old Newport, and wore the 
Quakeress costume-—the snowy cap and kerchief 
and the dove-colored robe. 

“T think poor Willie is dying,” she said, as she 
gave Marian a note requesting her to come at once 
to the friend who, as his mother wrote, had “ kept 
asking and asking for Marian Sumner from the 
moment that he felt he was hopelessly ill.” 

Marian lost no time in complying. “ Thee will 
stay all night,” Mrs. Sumner said; “and if I can 
be of help, I will take thy place at day.” 

In haste and sorrow, Marian had gone some 
distance on her way before she remembered the 
promise of Clarke Hadley’s evening call. Then 
in one instant his image filled her thoughts. 

“Is it really true that I have been with him 
to-day? Is it something more than a dream that 
we talked together an hour all alone—once more 
alone? How can people say that he is changed ? 
To be sure, his hair is tinged with gray, but it curls 
upon his temples in exactly the same old way. 
Ilis eyes, perhaps, are less bright; more studious, 
more grave. His manner—well, I could not ex- 
pect his manner to be like old times to me. 
Once, though, when I laughed—” Marian sighed. 
“Clarke Hadley,” she said in her heart, “go out 
of my thoughts this day! You would spoil all 
the power, all the motive, of my life if I should 
be so weak as to let you stay.” 

Twilight was deepening as she turned from the 
avenue into the narrow streets of the primitive, 
quaint town. She lifted the knocker of one of 
those ancient doors that rise from the pavement, 
with windows on either side, so near the street 
and low one could whisper from them to the 
passer-by. Willie’s mother opened the door. Her 
eyes were red with weeping. She seized the girl’s 
hand and led her through a house shrouded in 
gloom to an up-stairs chamber, large and dim, 
where upon a sofa, and supported by pillows, 





Willie lay. He would not allow himself to be 
undressed, and there was no bed in the room. 
He had been deluding himself—and his attend- 
ants humored the fevered fancy—that he should 
be strong enough to drive over and see Marian, 
if not this morning, then this afternoon; if not 
to-day, then to-morrow early. 

He made a sign to her now to draw near, and 
Marian said, “I am to stay all night.” 

“Then I shall sleep,” he murmured. “’Tis so 
many, many nights since I have slept! and only 
sleep can make me well.” 

He had taken her hand; and now as his eyes 
sought her face, they filled with that expression 
which gave her ever such pitying pain—an ex- 
pression of deathless passion, love as hopeless as 
it was unconsumed. To his mother that look 
gave something more than pain; it gave positive 
anguish. 

“She holds his heart, his life, in her hands,” 
thought this mother, outwardly calm, inwardly in 
torment. Her guilty conscience repeated that 
dreadful word, “ Retribution.” “This is retribu- 
tion—bitter indeed !” 

The calming effect of Marian’s presence proved 
itself upon Willie. His tired frame lost its alert 
stretch, and yielded to the comfort of the pillows ; 
the clasp of his hand relaxed, his eyes closed. 

So he slept till near midnight, the two women 
watching. Then Marian persuaded the mother to 
go into an anteroom and try to snatch a needed 
repose. “TI will call if there is a change,” she 
said. 

From twelve to one, midnight—what a silent 
hour to the watcher! And what silent thoughts 
do people that silence! 

Marian looked at the languid form, and thought 
how bright in manly vigor it was one year ago. 
She reviewed, in her conscientious way, her deal- 
ings with the kind and true but too ardent heart 
lavished unaccepted all upon her. She recalled 
one vivid remembrance of an hour upon the 
wave-dashed rocks at “Forty Steps’’—scene of 
so many lovers’ wildest vows—when Willie, read- 
ing aloud Bailey’s “Gypsy Maid,” changed sud- 
denly from reading to confession, seized the 
words that belonged to himself, made the poem 
speak for him. Marian was the woman who 
should be 

“queen of every race 
That, tear-like, trode the world’s sad face ;” 
She “made the fortune she foretold.” He was 
the boy-lover, 
**T am a man in love!’ he cried; 
My heart was early manned.” 


From that hour till nc- “farian’s most firm 
and devout efforts had not served to swerve the 
sentiment, fatally deep-rooted, or to mould her 
lover’s adoption of the poem beyond the verse : 
“* Hush! we breathe heaven,’ she said and sighed, 

‘And the stars speak through me.’ 


‘Let heaven take care of heaven!’ I cried; 
‘I only care for thee.’” 


One good thing she had accomplished. Tak- 
ing advantage of a hereditary predilection in 
Willie’s family for the army, she had induced 
him to enter the national military school, and 
had secured to that end the weight of influential 
friends. Two years had passed with honor to 
Willie, when an accident in the gymnasium un- 
fitted him temporarily for study—an accident in 
itself slight, but causing a seclusion, an inaction, 
that his morbid state of mind could not brook. 
He sank into dejection, and into the most dan- 
gerous sort of wasting fever. Changed nearly 
past recognition, he came home. 

Marian thought of all this by the midnight as 
she gently watched. When her thoughts became 
too sad, she took up a book that lay upon a lit- 
tle side table beside a burning candle, and tried 
to read. 

The book was a familiar favorite to her, 7'he 
LIamplighter. She turned to the special pages 
whose sentiment outlives the storv—to light the 
lamps for those upon whom darkness is falling. 
This idea accorded with Marian’s mood, with Mar- 
ian’s motive of life. 

While she was reading, and some time near two 
o’clock, she felt herself drawn away from her 
book by an outside influence. It seemed to her 
that a strange word had been whispered near her, 
and that the air of the room grew cold. 

She glanced toward Willie. He lay in the 
same attitude slumber had assumed, but his eyes 
were open; they were fixed on her with a look 
entirely new—a watchful, suspicious, almost ma- 
lignant, glow ; one degree more of intensity would 
have made the glow a glare. 

He did not speak, and she withdrew her glance 
and turned it on her book. She shuddered from 
head to foot; apprehension of a fearful possibil- 
ity crossed her mind. 

“Shall I call his mother ?” was her next thought. 
No, the change was too conjectural, too undefined. 
He lay there so still, she delayed; she awaited 
some more certain sign of the appalling ill she 
feared. 

Vehemently the sign came. With a quickness 
that only one force, ordered or disordered, gives, 
Willie sprang from the sofa to the window, flung 
up the sash, and leaped upon the piazza roof. 

Calmly, even slowly, but clearly aloud, as her 
presence of mind arose to the occasion of abso- 
lute command, she called, “ Willie, wait. You 
have forgotten your ring.” 

He paused and looked back. The calm voice, 
the sympathetic yet imperious word, an old as- 
sociation of a ring entangled comewhere in his 
confused resolve, arrested him. He hesitated, 
looked back. Then again— 

But she had reached him. Not burriedly and 
with eyes averted, she had approached the window. 
She took his hand with a light touch, not with a 
grasp. Her soft actions veiled her coercive will. 
An instant of overwhelming pity put her en rap- 
port with the desperate phase of Willie’s resolu- 
tion. “ Wait, and I will find vour ring.” 

He allowed himself to be led by her, yielding 





warily, sullenly, like an offending animal that 
feeis his master’s reining hand or word. She led 
him to the sofa, smoothed his pillows, and he lay 
down; but his head swayed to and fro; there 
was that upon his lips that her eyes hated to see. 

His mother, awakened, came to the doorway, 
and the moment that Willie caught a glimpse of 
her excited face, his fever took on its paroxysm. 
He rushed toward her as upon a foe; and when 
she fled, and the door closed upon her, he turned 
fiercely toward Marian. Ah! it was not Willie 
now ! 

Marian, moved by her absorbing pity, was not 
afraid. She went close to the poor maniac, and 
flung her arms about his neck, called him “ dear, 
dear Willie,” kissed his hot cheek. And so he re- 
ceived, poor boy, as a saving pittance, too late, the 
boon he would have died for. 

Her touch, not recognized, was potent still, and 
saved him from frenzy for the moment. Once 
more she coaxed him to his pillow ; and she knelt 
beside him, murmuring endearing words, and 
soothing his forehead and hands with her cool 
finger-tips. 

The mother stole from her hiding-place, physi- 
cians were sent for, and it was in that interval of 
waiting that something that seemed to Marian 
strangely ill-timed was said to her by Willie’s 
mother. 

“ Marian, have you seen Clarke Hadley ?” asked 
this woman, in a voice still trembling with agita- 
tion. The link between maternal grief and that 
question her auditor never knew. “Have you 
seen him ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Do you know he has bought the R—— 
place ?” 

eg 

“ He is coming back to Newport to live. Mar- 
ian”—after a pause—“I think you ought to be 
told—Clarke Hadley was forced to believe, before 
he went abroad, that you were to marry him for 
his wealth ; that your heart belonged to another. 
It was the scheme of a wicked woman. She used 
merciless arts. He was the victim of false proofs 
—-proofs invented by falsehood. Do you hear me, 
Marian? do you understand ?” 

Tea.” 

Never, in its nearest approach to courage, can 
a cowardly heart become brave. This was as 
near confession as Willie’s guilty mother ever 
came. It did not save her from that which she 
called “ retribution—bitter indeed.” 

For a brief time Willie remained quiet; but 
before the physicians came, all Marian’s tact and 
force of will were tested, and other attendants to 
their utmost were tried. For a day and night 
afterward only the strength ef strong men could 
hold him. Reason returned when the friend we 
call “enemy” came to Willie. His beloved Marian 
was beside him; her hand held his when he de- 
scended into the darkness; the image of his idol 
lay beneath the lids of his closed eyes—the last 
dear thing that earth held for him. 


On the nigi:t of Willie’s great danger, Marian 
had been calm and strong; but when day was 
breaking, and she came out into the open air to 
go home, she was no longer calm or strong. And 
at that instant, almost at the door-step, in the 
lonely street in the lonely town—for was there 
any one else abroad at that hour?—she met 
Clarke Hadley. 

Why he came there, why he waited for her 
there, Fate alone knew. There he was, to give 
his strength when she needed it. They walked 
in silence to the avenue. 

The first words he said to her were, “ Marian, 
do you remember the days when we used to tell 
each other ‘ every thing?’ ” 

“T remember,” Marian answered; “and this 
morning, I know not why, I wish you would let 
me tell you every thing again.” 

Before she had told him half her every thing, 
he had seized the little hand that lay so tremu- 
lously on his arm, and pressed it to his lips, to 
his heart. “Marian, you are mine,” his heart 
said ; “ forever and forever mine.” His lips said, 
“Will you be mine ?—once again mine ?” 

But Marian’s words were: “ My life is already 
promised. I have given myself as solemnly as I 
can to a new motive; for oh, dear friend, since 
we parted, and since I have been no longer 
through and through a happy girl, I have seen 
how much sorrow there is in life. I have deter- 
mined to live as my dear mother lives—for oth- 
ers; to give some help, some happiness, if I pos- 
sibly can.” 

And then he said,“ Live for others, Marian, 
but live for them with me. Let me help you com- 
fort and strengthen those who need. I too have 
had my serious thoughts about life in my dreary 
wanderings, sweet little heart, since I parted 
from you. I have come to think that we have 
no right to seize happiness and keep it all to 
ourselves—no right to enter into our own heaven 
and shut out all the world, as we used to, in 
those dear old days.” 

“ Those dear old days!’ These words he spoke 
again as they stood at sunrise on the seaward 
piazza of Marian’s home, in the lovely autumn- 
touched scenery, full of memories to them. And 
not calm and not strong, Marian, trembling with 
the weight of her long night of watching—night 
heavy with darkness and dread and the cry of 
human woe—gave herself to the strength that he 
extended. It hardly seemed to her strange that 
he should take her in his arms, as a new day be- 
gan, and that his lips said to her, as his heart 
had said, “ Mine—forever and forever mine.” 

They were married—“ after the season.” They 
had missed their youth’s all-joyous bloom; they 
had missed the radiant interchange of summer and 
midsummer. The pathetic calm of autumn was 
inclosing them around. But not “after the sea- 
son” for all that is best and noblest and dearest 
in woman and man. Not after the season for 
those to whom the reflection of their wedded love 
is as the glory of the golden days. 














